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Chief  Concomly  of  the  Chinooks  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  river 
channels,  currents  and  sandbanks  and 
so  impressed  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  men  in  the  early  1800's  that 
the  Company  made  him  its  chief 
pilot.  When  a  ship  came  in  sight,  he 
had  twenty  of  his  slaves  launch  the 
royal  canoe  and  take  him  out  to  the 
ship.  He  would  pilot  the  ship  up  to 
Fort  Vancouver.  Concomly  wore  the 
Hudson's  Bay  service  uniform  with 
pride  as  the  first  Columbia  River  Pilot. 

• 

In  1830  a  terrible  plague  broke  out  in 
Chinook  village  (present  site  of  Fort 
Columbia).  Fever  spread  like  fire 
through  the  lodges  and  left  the  whole 
village  empty.  Flundreds  of  his  people 
died  and  Tyee  Concomly  was  among 
them.  Fie  was  not  yet  seventy  years 
old.  As  was  the  burial  custom,  his 
body  was  placed  in  a  canoe  and  raised 
on  a  platform  at  the  burial  place  near 
Point  Ellice.  Fie  was  surrounded  by  his 
war  and  ceremonial  robes  and  other 
possessions. 

• 

Fyee  Cobaway  was  the  great  Chief  of 
the  Clatsops.  His  lodge  was  located 
on  Tansy  Point  (part  of  Warrenton 
today)  The  village  was  called  Tlaht- 
sop  from  which  is  derived  Clatsop. 
Cobaway  was  a  peaceful  Tyee  and 
ruled  his  people  justly  He  was  at 
peace  with  his  neighbors,  the 
Chinooks  and  Tillamooks.  Lewis  and 
Clark  traded  with  Cobaway  and 
depended  on  him  for  supplies  during 
the  long,  wet  winter  at  Fort  Clatsop 
When  Clark  and  Lewis  were  ready  to 
leave  Fort  Clatsop  they  gave  it  to 
Cobaway  in  return  for  his  many  kind 
acts  to  the  men  of  the  Expedition 
Cobaway  used  the  Fort  as  his  winter 
quarters  for  many  years. 


Local  Indian  tribes  adherred  to  strict 
ritual  on  catching  and  eating  the  first 
salmon  of  each  season.  Avery 
Sylvester  visited  Astoria  in  1844  and 
recorded  one  legend  he  had  observed. 
No  fishing  for  salmon  until  the  end  of 
tune  even  though  the  run  began  in 
April.  The  Indians  believed  that  if  they 
sold  a  salmon  to  a  white  man  before 
the  wild  raspberry  (salmonberry)  was 
ripe,  the  salmon  would  leave  and 
never  return.  The  ripe  berry  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  fish 
caught  thus  destroying  the  taboo.  The 
salmon  could  then  be  sold.  That  is 
how  the  salmonberry  got  its  name. 

• 

In  1829  Captain  Dominis  sailed  in  to 
the  Columbia  River  in  the  brig 
Owyhee  and  traded  with  Chinooks  for 
furs.  After  filling  the  hold  with  a 
cargo  of  furs  he  chanced  on  a  method 
of  returning  to  Boston  with  a  ship 
load  of  salmon.  They  cut  the  salmon 
in  strips  and  packed  it  in  barrels 
covered  with  salt.  The  barrels  were 
sealed  tightly.  Captain  Dominis  took 
his  barrels  of  salted  salmon  to  the 
merchants  of  Boston  and  sold  fifty 
barrels  at  ten  cents  a  pound  A  new 
trade  began  for  merchant  shipping. 

• 

NEFIALEM  ( Na-alem ),  the  name  comes 
from  a  tribe  of  Chinookan  Indians  who 
dwelt  along  the  river  which  bore  their 
name  in  later  times.  These  Indians  had 
villages  near  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  but  hunting  parties  used  the 
valley  in  search  of  game  and  root 
foods.  They  wandered  the  area 
especially  around  the  base  of  Saddle 
Mountain,  Swallahoose,  as  named  in 
their  language.  The  mountain  was  the 
home  of  their  spirit  "Thunderbird"  and 
none  of  the  tribes  in  the  area  would 
dare  climb  the  mountain. 
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A  story  of  dedicated  service  to  his  beloved  city  of  Astoria 


Merle  Chessman,  editor,  statesman 


llERLE  CHESSMAN  was  not  born  in 
A  Astoria,  and  none  of  his  forebears 
ever  lived  there.  But  no  native  son 
could  have  loved  Astoria  more  or 
have  become  more  involved  in  the 
city's  triumphs  and  tragedies  than  he. 
His  love  affair  with  Astoria  began 
with  his  arrival  in  the  summer  of  1919 
and  ended  only  with  his  untimely 
death  in  1 947. 

The  story  of  Chessman's  years  in 
Astoria  is  almost  a  history  of  the  city 
for  three  decades  It  was  not  unusual 
for  a  small-town  editor  in  his  day  to 
be  involved  in  any  and  all  community 
projects  By  participating  in  them  an 
editor  had  first-hand  information  and 
could  use  what  power  his  paper  and 
editorials  could  provide  to  further  a 
city's  efforts. 

Chessman  was  born  Sept  25,  1886, 
in  Alsea,  OR,  to  William  Wesley  and 
Mary  Rowland  Chessman  The  family 
subsequently  moved  to  Springfield, 
where  the  elder  Chessman  was  co¬ 
owner  of  the  town's  grocery  store  His 
father  assumed  that  this  second  son 
would  become  involved  in  the  store, 
but  Chessman  had  set  his  sights  on 
attending  the  University  of  Oregon 

Each  year  he  obtained  loans  from  a 
Eugene  bank  and  each  summer  he 
worked  on  a  combine  in  eastern 
Oregon  wheat  fields  to  repay  the 
money  he  had  borrowed  During  one 
of  those  summers  he  wrote  and  had 
published  a  13-verse  poem,  "The 
Shortest  Route  to  Hell,"  in  which  he 
described  the  heat,  dust  and  arduous 
hours  involved  in  harvesting 

At  the  University  Chessman  was 
pledged  to  local  fraternity  aspiring  to 
membership  in  Beta  Theta  Phi  In 
1909  he  went  to  Ohio  to  petition  for 
admission  En  route  home,  after 
obtaining  the  Oregon  charter,  he 


Merle  R  Chessman 


missed  his  train  at  Pocatello,  ID,  and 
had  to  proceed  to  Pendleton  by  bus 
There  were  two  reasons  for  that  city 
to  be  his  destination  One  was  to  find 
a  job  and  pay  off  his  last  $650  college 
debt,  but  the  primary  one  was  to  see 
Daphne  Leasure,  whom  he  had  dated 
during  his  college  days  She  was  then 
living  with  her  grandparents,  William 
and  Margaret  Baird  Blakely,  Oregon 
pioneers  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
from  Missouri  in  wagon  trains  of  1846 
and  1852  Blakely's  father,  Capt 
james  Blakely,  had  founded  the  town 
of  Brownsville  in  the  Willamette 
Valley. 

The  Pendleton  era 

Chessman  called  on  E.B.  Aldrich, 
publisher  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  (father  of  E  leanor  Forrester 
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of  Astoria).  Aldrich,  remembering 
Chessman's  poem  about  the  rigors  of 
harvesting  wheat  in  Stage  Gulch, 
hired  him  for  the  summer.  As  the 
weeks  progressed  Aldrich  suggested 
that  he  remain  on  the  paper,  so 
Chessman  wrote  to  the  school  board 
at  Fossil,  cancelling  his  contract  to 
teach  there  that  fall 

For  the  next  eight  years  Chessman 
wrote  obituaries  and  social  news, 
covered  sports  as  well  as  farming, 
railroads,  finances,  legal  and  religious 
activities. 

On  Oct,  21,  1911,  he  and  Daphne 
Leasure  eloped  to  Walla  Walla.  Their 
first  child,  a  daughter  named 
Margaret  Maryann  but  always  called 
Peggy,  was  born  on  Nov.  10,  1914. 

Chessman  took  a  leave  of  absence 
in  1917  to  supervise  county  war  bond 
drives  and  to  administer  the  food 
distribution  program 

In  late  1917  Mrs.  Chessman  was 
hospitalized  for  minor  surgery.  Two 
victims  of  an  automobile  accident,  in 
critical  condition,  were  rushed  to 
surgery,  postponing  for  several  hours 
her  treatment  Her  doctors  were 
unaware  that  the  medication  they 
injected  into  her  hip  and  shoulder  had 
been  exposed  to  air  during  the  delay 
and  had  changed  chemically  Several 
days  later  she  developed  a  high  fever 
and  severe  infection.  For  12  months 
she  was  hospitalized  and  was  tran¬ 
sported  seven  times  by  box  car  to 
Portland  for  further  surgery  and  bone 
grafts. 

Relatives  cared  for  Peggy,  and 
Chessman  bicycled  to  the  hospital 
daily  before  working  night  hours  in  a 
bottling  company  to  help  defray  the 
mounting,  uninsured  medical  costs. 

In  1919  E.B  Aldrich,  Fred  Lampkin 
and  Lee  Drake,  all  of  the  East 
Oregonian,  contracted  to  purchase 
the  Astoria  Evening  Budget.  They 
offered  Chessman  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ownership  and  to  move 
to  Astoria  as  editor. 


Chessman  immediately  plunged 
into  community  life.  Astoria  then  was 
a  bustling  post-war  city  with  a 
population  of  25,000.  The  Budget, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chessman 
and  Drake,  soon  doubled  its  cir¬ 
culation  and  did  more  than  twice  the 
gross  business  of  its  previous  owners. 
The  four  partners  purchased  a  lot  on 
the  north  side  of  Exchange  Street 
between  11th  and  12th  and  started 
planning  for  a  building  to  house  the 
paper 

Robert  Blakely  Chessman  was  born 
on  Feb  18,  1921,  in  the  original  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in 
Astoria,  Chessman,  as  well  as  many 
other  concerned  citizens,  became 
aware  of  both  incompetence  and 
dishonesty  in  the  city's  government. 
He  spearheaded  a  movement  for  a 
new  city  charter  which  would  provide 
for  a  city  manager.  That  plan  was 
accepted  by  the  voters  at  the  May, 
1922,  election,  to  take  effect  on  Jan. 
1,  1923. 

The  Klan  in  Astoria 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I  a 
spirit  of  nationalism  permeated  the 
United  States.  In  this  atmosphere  in 
1922  Fred  L  Gifford,  Grand  Dragon  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Atlanta,  GA,  sent 
to  Oregon  Lem  A  Dever  to  reinforce 
the  Northwest  Klavern  and  to  publish 
a  Klan  paper  to  be  called  The  Western 
American.  This  paper  was  to  serve  the 
entire  Pacific  coast. 

The  Astoria  Klavern  then  had  about 
900  dues-paying  members.  In  the 
years  prior  to  its  demise  in  1928  more 
than  2000  Astorians,  including  five 
ministers,  had  joined  the  ranks. 

Gifford,  heading  a  Portland-based 
organization  called  the  Oregon  Good 
Government  League,  spurred 
Klansmen  throughout  the  state  to 
propose  slates  of  officers  for  the 
November  election  This  the  Astoria 
Klavern  did,  recommending  can¬ 
didates  for  mayor,  five  city  com- 
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imissioners,  three  port  commissioners, 
ia  county  commission,  constable, 
senator  and  two  representatives 

While  not  objecting  to  all  the 
candidates  so  proposed,  Chessman 
.advised  his  readers  that  the  Good 
.•Government  League  was  a  Klan- 
•oriented  association,  and  he 
•denounced  the  Klan's  political  ac¬ 
tivity  as  "an  effort  to  excite  patriotic 
■fervor  and  nativistic  intolerance.  In 
Astoria  the  Klan  labelled  Catholics, 
i  Communists  and  all  "immigrants" 
undesirable,  recognizing  only  native- 
born,  white,  gentiles  as  American 
citizens 

Chessman  fought  the  Klan 
relentlessly  on  his  editorial  page, 
risking  threatened  boycotts  and  bans 
Dever  wrote  numerous  letters  to  the 
Pendleton  partners  and  finally  on 
June  30,  1922,  demanded  that  they 
replace  Chessman  or  that  the  Budget 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Klan  Both 
offers  were  rejected 

Despite  Chessman's  efforts,  the 
Klan  ticket  in  its  entirety  was  voted  in 
to  office  that  November  (By  1925 
Lem  Dever  became  disenchanted 
with  the  Klan,  left  the  program  and 
published  two  booklets  denouncing 
the  organization.) 

Astoria  fire 

The  Budget  moved  into  its  new 
concrete  building  in  October,  1922 
Barely  two  months  later  there  oc¬ 
curred  the  devasting  Astoria  fire, 
which  destroyed  32  downtown  city 
blocks  over  a  40  acre  area  and  burned 
out  240  businesses  (Astoria  was  still 
recovering  from  the  fire  which 
consumed  Hammond  mill  a  few 
months  earlier.  Six  hundred 
millworkers  and  lumberjacks  left 
town  after  that  disaster  and  several 
businesses  folded  as  a  result.) 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  fire, 
Chessman  rushed  to  the  roof  of  the 
new  Budget  building  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  8  Wooden  structures  on  three 
sides  of  the  plant  were  aflame. 


Sharing  a  hose  with  the  Methodist 
church  and  the  telephone  exchange, 
he  was  able  to  keep  the  roof  wet 
enough  to  resist  flying  sparks,  but  as 
the  fire  proceeded  westward  and 
endangered  large  gasoline  storage 
tanks,  his  water  supply  was  cut  oft 
He  had  to  abandon  the  building  and 
watch  as  flames  ignited  the  Budget 
roof,  which  collapsed  and  gutted  the 
interior  of  the  building  Only  the 
concrete  walls  were  left  standing 

The  AB  staff  gathered  at  the  nearby 
YMCA  building,  one  of  the  few 
downtown  structures  spared,  and 
used  a  multigraph  machine  to 
produce  its  Dec  8  issue.  Subsequent 
ones  were  printed  on  the  Seaside 
Signal  presses. 

On  Dec.  11  the  Phoenix  Assurance 
Co  of  London  sent  its  check  for  the 
paper's  fire  losses,  and  work  began 
immediately  on  re-construction.  On 
Jan  22, 1923,  the  AB  moved  back  into 
what  was  the  first  completely 
restored  building  in  downtown 
Astoria. 

The  Astoria  fire  was  unique 
because  most  of  the  buildings  that 
were  destroyed  had  been  erected  on 
wooden  piers  over  the  Columbia 
River,  with  wooden  streets  serving  as 
bridges  to  connect  downtown  areas 
The  task  of  rebuilding  entailed  not 
only  the  replacement  of  stores  and 
offices  but  streets,  water  mains,  the 
sewer  system  and  all  electrical  and 
telephone  conduits  Of  the  almost 
$11,000,000  loss  only  about  50%  of 
real  property  had  any  insurance  and 
less  than  20%  of  personal  property. 

Within  days  of  the  fire  there  was 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Ten  to 
plan  the  rebuilding  of  Astoria  A 
seawall,  the  filling  of  property  to 
street  level  by  dredging  the  river  and 
the  establishment  of  retaining  walls 
around  each  block  seemed  to  be  the 
logical  first  steps  in  restoration. 
Paving  the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
replacing  sewers,  manholes,  catch 
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basins,  flush  tanks  and  a  water  system 
were  estimated  to  cost  $1,063,567.40. 
The  city  appealed  to  the  state  for 
highway  funds  to  rebuild  its  streets. 
There  was  tentative  agreement  to 
finance  the  building  of  Commercial 
Street,  an  Oregon  highway,  if  the 
federal  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
erect  a  seawall. 

In  the  following  months  $91,000  in 
gifts  from  other  Oregon  communities 
and  service  organizations  arrived  in 
Astoria.  Attempts  by  Sen.  Charles 
McNary  to  obtain  federal  funds  died 
in  committee,  were  delayed  by 
filibuster  or  received  adverse  reports 
from  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  federal  disaster  funds. 

Rep.  James  Mott  worked  diligently 
at  the  Oregon  legislature  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  funds,  loans  or  any  kind 
of  assistance  for  his  town  Eventually 
he  did  obtain  some  tax  relief, 
whereby  Astoria  gained  $77,000 
annually  for  a  period  of  seven  years 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  O.A 
Kratz  took  over  as  city  manager. 
Immediately  there  was  pressure  from 
the  newly  elected  city  officials  to 
have  him  name  their  candidates  for 
appointive  jobs.  When  he  rejected 
some  of  those  names,  he  antagonized 
the  mayor  and  five  commissioners, 
who  so  advised  Lem  Devers  at  the 
Klan  headquarters  Devers  in  turn 
wrote  to  Chessman  to  advise  him  of 
Kratz'  “intransigence"  and  to  say 
Kratz  was  a  poor  choice  for  the  job 
He  reminded  Chessman  that  "Kratz" 
in  the  German  langauge  means 
"rats."  The  Klan  continued  to  harass 
Kratz  for  many  months  after  he  took 
office. 

Rebuilding  Astoria 

Astoria  borrowed  money,  despite 
the  concern  of  many  in  and  out  of  the 
town  and  the  feeling  of  many  that  the 
city  was  doomed.  The  Committee  of 
Ten,  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
other  Astorians,  worked  long  and 


hard  to  devise  a  system  of  financing 
that  would  forestall  bankruptcy.  It 
was  Astoria's  good  fortune  to  have 
among  its  citizenry  men  who  rose  to 
the  challenge  despite  personal 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  The 
rebuilding  of  Astoria  is  a  saga  of 
enterprise  and  bootstrap  recovery. 

In  a  series  of  editorials  to  keep  the 
populace  informed  and  to  boost 
morale,  Chessman  credited  Kratz  and 
the  city  manager  form  of  government 
with  much  of  the  success  of  the 
rebirth.  Kratz  and  the  Committee  of 
Ten  worked  together  in  efforts  to  get 
divergent  factions  in  the  business 
community  to  sublimate  self-interests 
and  to  reconcile  their  differences,  to 
agree  to  widen  the  streets  from  10  to 
20  feet  and  to  accomplish  all  the 
complicated  steps  in  rebuilding  an 
entire  downtown.  There  was  never  a 
hint  of  the  graft  and  corruption 
evident  in  previous  administrations. 
Kratz  was  known  to  advertise  as 
many  as  three  times  for  bids  for  some 
of  the  projects  until  he  received  one 
he  felt  was  a  fair  price. 

By  1924  Astoria,  whose  bonded 
indebtedness  two  years  earlier  had 
virtually  spelled  disaster,  was  able  to 
sell  general  obligation  bonds  at  the 
highest  price  in  the  city's  history. 
There  was  a  defined  program  for 
retiring  the  city's  debts  and  a  sinking 
fund  to  pay  off  bonds  as  they 
matured.  Property  owners  were 
paying  their  improvement  taxes,  and 
faith  in  the  city  was  being  restored, 
both  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens  and 
abroad 

The  depression  years 

While  Astoria  was  still  struggling  to 
pay  its  debts,  the  Great  Depression 
hit  the  country.  City  tax  delinquency 
reached  a  staggering  75%  and  once 
again  there  was  a  threat  of 
bankruptcy.  In  1929  two  of  Astoria's 
banks  and  one  in  Seaside  closed  their 
doors  permanently.  Morale  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  many  Astorians  felt  it 
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was  useless  to  struggle,  that 
repudiation  of  the  city's  debt  was  the 
pnly  solution 

On  )an.  1,  1930  Chessman 

[borrowed  money  to  buy  out  Lee 
Drake's  interest  in  the  AB.  and  nine 
"months  later  he  and  his  Pendleton 
'.partners  purchased  the  Morning 
| Astorian  from  the  widow  of  John  S 
Dellinger  That  latter  paper, 
{established  in  1873,  and  the  Astoria 
Evening  Budget,  in  publication  since 
1892,  were  combined  into  an  evening 
[paper  called  the  Astorian  Budget.  The 
.<  city's  population  had  shrunk  to 
10,000,  the  effects  of  the  national 
depression  were  reaching  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
town  could  not  support  two  dailies 
In  those  dark  days  of  1930,  AC. 
Hampton,  city  school  superintendent, 
notified  Chessman  that  it  was  likely 
that  all  schools  would  have  to  be  shut 
down  Chessman  mounted  an 
editorial  campaign  urging  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  pay  at  least  the  amount 
of  their  school  taxes  School  children 
paraded  through  downtown  Astoria 
to  implore  the  citizens  to  pay  that 
portion  of  their  delinquencies.  Again, 
Astorians  proved  that  they  cared  for 


their  city  and  their  children  by 
responding  The  schools  remained 
open 

Despite  the  lagging  economy,  the 
Astoria  Yacht  Club  was  founded  in 
1931  and  its  members  initiated  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  Astoria  Regatta, 
which  had  not  been  reactivated  since 
World  War  I.  The  Astoria  Chamber 
backed  that  plan  and  the  Astoria 
Regatta  Association  was  formed. 
Astorians  rallied  to  put  on  the  1932 
show,  which  attracted  many  boats 
and  visitors  to  the  city 

By  1932  the  City  of  Astoria  and  the 
Port  of  Astoria  were  forced  to  default 
on  both  the  interest  and  principal  on 
their  bonded  indebtedness.  (Before 
World  War  I  there  had  been  hope  of 
Astoria's  becoming  the  New  York  City 
of  the  West.  Astoria,  the  port  and  the 
city  of  Warrenton  went  deeply  in 
debt  to  build  port  docks  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  attracting  great  in¬ 
dustries.)  The  combined  debts  of 
Astoria  and  the  port  were  almost 
$8,000,000,  above  the  total  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  town  Progressive  loss  of 
valuation  of  the  bonds,  tax 
delinquency  and  the  accelerated  tax 
rates  had  paralyzed  Astoria 
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Chessman  called  for  a  meeting  of 
all  city,  county  and  port  officials  to 
work  out  a  method  of  adjustments 
with  the  creditors.  A  Committee  of 
Nine,  with  Chessman  as  chairman,  set 
to  work  to  produce  a  viable  plan  for 
negotiating  with  bondholders.  Court 
action  was  necessary  as  was  special 
enactment  from  the  Oregon 
legislature  and,  finally,  there  was  a 
special  city  election  for  ratification  of 
the  plan.  Twice  Chessman  made  trips 
East  to  meet  with  bondholders  in 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  to  apprise 
them  of  Astoria's  plan  for  solvency. 

Again  in  1933  the  entire  school 
system  was  in  peril  Supt.  Hampton 
and  the  Astoria  school  board  con¬ 
solidated  some  schools,  cut  teachers' 
salaries  by  30%  and  issued  warrants 
which  its  employees  had  to  redeem  at 
a  discount  because  the  system  could 
not  stay  on  a  cash  basis.  Hampton 
abolished  the  position  of  school  clerk 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office 
at  no  additional  salary.  Chessman,  as 
a  director  of  the  new  Bank  of  Astoria, 
convinced  the  other  board  members 
to  accept  those  warrants  without 
discount,  thus  helping  to  restore  the 
credit  of  the  district 

At  long  last,  in  1935,  the  city  was 
able  to  sign  an  agreement  with  all  its 
creditors  to  repay  its  indebtedness  on 
an  ability-to-pay  basis  To  depressed 
Astorians  this  was  a  shot  in  the  arm 
Within  a  year  the  tax  rate  for  the  city 
was  reduced  by  23  mills,  some  bonds 
had  been  retired  and  heartened 
taxpayers  had  paid  in  $750,000  in 
delinquent  taxes.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Astoria  collections 
exceeded  the  tax  roll.  The  debt 
settlement  program  was  working  so 
successfully  that  Hampton  could 
report  in  1936  that  the  schools  were 
on  a  cash  basis,  with  $70,000  in  the 
bank  Almost  all  teacher  salaries  had 
been  restored,  serial  bonds  had  been 
redeemed  as  they  came  due  and 
others  totalling  $215,000  had  been 


paid  off  before  maturity. 

Once  again  Astoria  citizens,  in  a 
united  effort,  had  averted  disaster. 

Highway  101 

In  the  '30s  the  Budget  was  one  of 
the  most  active  factors  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Oregon  Coast  Highway 
Association,  the  goal  of  which  was  to 
complete  the  highway  along  the  406 
miles  of  the  Oregon  coastline.  The 
campaign,  funded  mostly  by  Astoria 
and  Clatsop  County,  was  successful 
after  two  years  of  intense  efforts  and 
the  road  to  link  the  two  segments  by 
creating  the  tunnel  at  Arch  Cape  and 
the  roadway  around  the  face  of 
Neahkanie  Mountain  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $20  million.  Chessman 
was  named  to  head  a  drive  to  replace 
the  ferries  in  operation  on  rivers  that 
bisected  that  highway  and  slowed  the 
flow  of  traffic.  The  job  entailed 
procuring  the  approval  of  the  Oregon 
highway  commission,  obtaining  PWA 
funds  and  getting  the  endorsement  of 
the  Oregon  legislature.  State  and 
PWA  money  were  finally  obtained 
and  bridges  were  built  over  the 
Rogue,  Umpqua,  Alsea,  Yaquina, 
Siuslaw  and  Coos  rivers  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  $4  million. 
Once  that  was  accomplished 
Chessman  endeavored  to  make  those 
bridges  toll-free,  a  mission  ac¬ 
complished  by  legislative  enactment 
in  1936. 

A  petition  requesting  legal  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  the  Communist 
party  in  Oregon  was  circulated  in 
Astoria  in  1934  and  was  signed  by  220 
residents.  Chessman  printed  the 
names  of  signers  and  editorialized 
against  their  efforts,  denouncing 
Communism  and  branding  its 
members  a  seditious  element  in 
America. 

John  T.  Lassila,  one  of  the 
petitioners,  brought  libel  action 
against  Chessman  and  the  newspaper, 
asking  for  $25,000  in  damages, 
alleging  that  he  had  lost  his  job  at  the 
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'Pillsbury  Flour  Mill  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity.  Circuit  Judge  Howard  K 
Zimmerman  sustained  the  demurrer 
filed  by  James  L.  Hope,  Chessman's 
attorney,  upholding  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  criticize  a  political 
organization  and  holding  that  an 
individual  member  of  a  party  can  not 
be  libelled  in  an  attack  on  an 
organization 

Plaintiff's  counsel  served  an  in¬ 
formal  notice  of  intent  to  appeal,  but 
such  action  was  never  taken 
Following  expiration  of  the  time  for 
an  appeal,  it  was  revealed  that  every 
attorney  in  Clatsop  County  had  sent  a 
written  communication  to  Chessman 
endorsing  his  stand  on  Communism, 
applauding  his  courage  and  volun¬ 
teering  services  in  defense  of  his 
action  free  of  charge 

The  Astoria  bridge 

For  a  number  of  years  there  was  the 
hope  of  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Columbia  River  at  Astoria  In  1935  the 
city  began  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
one,  believing  it  would  increase 
tourist  traffic  from  Washington 
communities  and  would  boost 
Astoria's  economy.  The  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  strongly 
opposed  because  it  felt  the  bridge 


would  interfere  with  upriver-bound 
ships.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
studied  the  concept,  deemed  it 
feasible  at  a  cost  of  $6  million  and 
said  it  could  be  designed  to  have  the 
necessary  clearance  to  safeguard 
navigation  bound  for  Portland 

Chessman  was  delegated  to  appear 
before  the  Portland  Chamber  to  plead 
Astoria's  case  His  analysis  of  the 
justice  of  Astoria's  proposal  con¬ 
vinced  enough  members  of  that 
group  to  rescind  the  previous  vote  of 
opposition 

In  December  of  that  same  year 
Chessman  and  others  appeared 
before  the  PWA  to  present  Astoria's 
request  for  the  necessary  ap¬ 
propriation  Funds  were  not  granted 
because  the  administration  felt  there 
were  other  projects  of  greater 
priority,  and  the  Astoria  bridge  issue 
died  for  lack  of  money.  It  was  a 
dream  only  realized  in  1966. 

A  jurisdictional  fight  between  two 
unions,  the  Sawmill  and  Timber- 
workers  and  the  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paperworkers,  both  then  members  of 
the  AFL,  erupted  in  Clatsop  County  in 
1935.  Seaside  and  Astoria  became 
scenes  of  violence,  beatings  and 
deaths  Chessman  denounced  both 


The  Astoria  Bridge  was  just  completed  for  Opening  Day  ceremonies  August  27,  1966  when 
Governor  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Governor  Deane  of  Washington  officiated 


unions  editorially  for  their  "reign  of 
lawlessness."  Once  again  he  received 
threats  of  boycott  or  physical  harm. 

Like  many  editors  of  his  era, 
Chessman  kept  a  revolver  in  his  desk 
drawer,  but  never  had  occasion  to  use 
it.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  face-to- 
face  talks  rarely  ended  in  more  than 
verbal  abuse,  but  he  was  always 
reassured  by  the  looming  shadow  of 
"Big  John"  Verschueren,  the  AB 
circulation  manager,  who  stationed 
himself  outside  the  editorial  office 
door  when  such  confrontations  took 
place.  That  looming  presence, 
outlined  through  the  opaque  glass  of 
the  door,  was  apparent  to  all  those 
inside. 

Chessman's  answer  to  efforts  to 
intimidate  him  was  a  lengthy  editorial 
" Boycotts ,  Beat-ups  and  the  Timber 
Controversy,"  reprinted  in  many 
newspapers  In  it  he  said  "This 
newspaper  is  not  interested  in  which 
union  is  right  in  its  claim  for 
jurisdiction  or  whether  either  is.  The 
quarrel  between  them  is  penalizing  an 
industry,  a  whole  community  and 
hundreds  of  men  who  need  em¬ 
ployment  and  whose  families  are 
suffering  from  the  long  controversy. 
We  are  only  interested  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  insuring  peace  and 
security  for  the  law-abiding  citizens, 
whether  union  member  or  not, 
whether  laborer  or  employer,  and 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  color  or 
political  belief. " 

Following  a  final  riot  at  the  Crown 
Willamette  camp  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  River,  in  which  two  people  were 
killed  and  many  others  injured,  there 
were  50  indictments  filed,  the  grand 
)ury  censored  the  sheriff  and  the  state 
police  took  control 

Chessman  was  of  the  opinion  that 
an  editor  should  not  seek  public 
office,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  his 
views  on  almost  any  issue  were 
available  in  print.  He  did,  however, 
accept  Gov  Charles  Martin's  ap¬ 


pointment  to  the  Oregon  Fish 
Commission  in  1936  because  he  felt, 
the  lower  Columbia  fishing  industry 
would  benefit  from  local 
representation. 

On  Oct.  21,  1936,  the  Chessman's 
25th  wedding  anniversary,  Peggy  was 
married  to  Robert  W.  Lucas,  another 
June  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism.  Lucas 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Oregon  journal 
until  July,  1937,  when  Chessman 
asked  him  to  join  the  staff  of  the  AB. 
For  the  next  eight  years  Chessman 
was  not  only  father-in-law  to  Lucas, 
but  his  teacher  and  best  friend. 

More  civic  service 

Exhibits  submitted  by  various  civic 
officials  won  for  the  Budget  in  1936 
the  Oregon  State  Editorial 
Association  prize  for  the  state  paper 
exhibiting  the  most  outstanding 
community  service  Those 
testimonials  were  then  forwarded  to 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  to  compete  with  non¬ 
metropolitan  papers  from  all  the 
other  47  states.  Twenty-eight 
publisher-judges  from  nine  states 
announced  that  the  Astorian  Budget 
had  won  the  coveted  plaque  for  the 
most  outstanding  work  in  behalf  of  its 
community. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
testimonial,  in  listing  the  many 
capacities  in  which  Chessman  had 
served,  credited  his  leadership  with 
returning  Fort  Stevens  to  an  active 
military  status  after  20  years  of 
inactivity  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
South  jetty  and  the  authorization  of 
the  restoration  of  the  jetty  at  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Columbia 
River 

Not  all  of  Chessman's  interests 
were  restricted  to  Astoria  In  1936  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Oregon 
State  Editorial  Association,  The 
University  of  Oregon  Alumni 
Association,  and  the  University  of 
Oregon  [lad's  Club,  and  was  on  the 
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being  built  into 
Tongue  Point 


Oregon  Wildlife  Conservation 
Commission,  the  Oregon  State 
Geographic  Board  and  the  Oregon 
Constitutional  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  These  non-political, 
non-renumerative  jobs  were  a 
testimonial  not  only  to  the  broad 
scope  of  his  interests  but  to  his 
stamina 

One  of  Chessman's  longest,  most 
arduous  and  frustrating  com¬ 
mittment  was  to  Tongue  Point  As 
early  as  1900  a  naval  board  of  in¬ 
vestigation  had  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  a  military  facility  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
Nothing  happened,  and  in  1917  the 
issue  was  revived  when  the  Helm 
Navy  Yard  Commission  positively 
recommended  the  acquisition  of 
Tongue  Point  by  "purchase  or  gift" 
for  a  submarine  and  aviation  base.  It 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
of  $1,200,000.  Again  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  On  October,  1919,  a  special 
board  of  inspection  of  naval  bases 
concurred  in  the  earlier  recom¬ 
mendation  and  urged  Congress  to 
allocate  $5  million  to  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  three  years  to  build  a  base 
to  include  destroyers. 

To  spur  action  on  the  base,  citizens 
of  Astoria,  through  personal  notes 
ranging  from  $25  to  $1000,  borrowed 
$100,000  to  purchase  371  acres  at 
Tongue  Point  and  then  gave  title  to  it 


to  the  Navy  Department  in  January, 
1921.  (Subsequently  Astoria  voters 
taxed  themselves  for  that  amount  to 
redeem  the  private  notes.)  Three 
months  later  Congress  gave  the  Navy 
$250,000  which  was  spent  for 
dredging  and  the  building  of  four 
small  finger  piers. 

The  Rodman  Naval  Commission 
held  up  further  work  by  recom¬ 
mending  in  1923  against  any  further 
development. 

Oregon  Senators  Charles  McNary 
and  Fred  Steiwer  and  Congressmen 
James  Mott  and  Charles  Martin 
reactivated  the  issue  in  1934,  only  to 
be  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  his  department  '‘wants  more 
money  for  men  and  ships ,  not  for 
peacetime  shore  establishments. " 

Led  by  the  Budget,  Clatsop  County 
requested  the  return  of  its  in¬ 
vestment,  which  the  Navy  refused 
Chessman  launched  an  editorial 
campaign  demanding  that  the  federal 
government  keep  faith  and  develop 
the  site  for  naval  purposes.  The 
Columbia  Defense  League  was 
formed  in  1934,  with  Portlanders 
joining  in  membership  and  com¬ 
mittment.  Chessman  wrote  more  than 
100  editorials  on  the  subject  and  had 
much  editorial  support  from  other 
Oregon  papers 

In  all,  Chessman  made  five  trips  to 
the  national  capital  in  behalf  of 
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Tongue  Point  has  long  been  a  major  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  Base 


Tongue  Point,  meeting  with  House 
and  Senate  naval  affairs  committees. 
On  one  such  trip  in  1938,  ac¬ 
companied  by  James  L.  Hope,  there 
was  a  meeting  with  Pres.  Roosevelt  in 
the  Oval  Office  The  president  told 
the  two  Astorians  and  Sen  McNary 
that  he  felt  the  Columbia  area  should 
have  a  base  for  patrol  planes,  sub¬ 
marines  and  destroyers,  a  facility  that 
could  be  made  available  in  two 
weeks  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
He  asked  the  three  to  meet  with  Adm 
William  Leahy,  chief  of  naval 
operations 

Chessman  remained  in  Washington 
for  two  weeks,  waiting  for  the  admiral 
to  confer  with  the  President  and  then 
schedule  a  time  for  Chessman's 
appointment.  Chessman's  optimism 
vanished  when  Leahy  advised  him 
that  in  his  conversation  with 
Roosevelt,  the  President  merely 
authorized  a  survey  of  the  needs  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 

Chessman  returned  home  from 
seven  weeks  in  the  capital  greatly 
discouraged,  but  more  determined 
than  ever  to  see  this  project  through 
to  completion 

The  Columbia  Defense  League  and 
the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress 
continued  its  work  and  Chessman 
returned  for  further  congressional 
hearings  early  in  1939  Back  in  Astoria 
he  received  a  telegram  from  Sen 
McNary  on  April  19,  1939.  It  said:  “At 


5:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ratified  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  certain  public  works 
including  the  one  at  Tongue  Point." 
The  bill  gave  a  start-up  allocation  of 
$1,500,000  Work  was  begun  im¬ 
mediately  and  the  site  ultimately 
became  a  naval  air  station,  its  mission 
to  be  air  patrol  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
offshore  north  and  south  of  the 
Columbia  River's  mouth. 

One  of  the  first  PBY  patrol  crafts 
struck  a  log  in  the  river  during 
takeoff,  with  heavy  loss  of  life.  When 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  planes  were  deployed  to  Alaska, 
and  Tongue  Point  became  a  base  for 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
operational  aircraft  and  an  R  and  R 
center  for  pilots  returning  from  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  Following  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Tongue  Point  was 
designated  as  a  moorage  for  surplus 
cargo  and  transport  ships,  and  later 
became  a  Job  Corps  Center 

In  1939  Chessman  and  his  son-in- 
law  worked  with  Clatsop  County 
officials  to  obtain  a  warehouse  which 
had  reverted  to  the  county  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  for  such  civic 
functions  as  the  Regatta  ball  and 
basketball  games.  One  end  of  the 
building  at  the  foot  of  1 7th  street  was 
already  in  use  by  Co.  L  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard.  A  new  floor  was 
installed,  and  a  home  town  team, 
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which  included  Wally  Palmberg, 
played  a  game  against  the  Harlem 
Globetrotters  to  open  the  pavilion. 
Paul  Pendarvis'  orchestra  supplied 
music  for  the  Regatta  dance. 

The  old  building  was  unheated,  so 
in  1940  donations  were  solicited  for 
four  big  gas  heaters  to  make  the 
structure  more  useable.  Three  days 
before  the  opening  of  that  year's 
Regatta  fire  of  unknown  origin 
burned  the  building  and  Chessman 
and  Lucas  were  among  those  spec¬ 
tators  who  watched  the  structure  and 
the  new  heaters  drop  into  the 
Columbia  River 

Now  the  National  Guard  was 
without  a  home,  so  Chessman  and 
Lucas  drove  to  Seattle  to  appeal  to 
the  PWA  for  funds  to  build  an  ar¬ 
mory  Permission  was  granted  and  the 
new  armory  was  dedicated  in  1942,  in 
time  to  become  the  official 
headquarters  for  the  USO 

Astoria  lost  a  dedicated  citizen 
when  Frank  Franciscovich,  its  state 
senator,  died  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
The  county  court  appointed 
Chessman  to  fill  out  the  remaining 
months  of  Franciscovich's  term,  and 
in  September  the  Clatsop  County 
central  Republican  and  Democratic 
committees  each  nominated  him  for 
election  on  the  November  ballot. 
Chessman,  who  previously  had 
resisted  attempts  to  get  him  to  run  for 
governor  or  for  the  U  S.  Senate, 
accepted  the  nominations  because  he 
wanted  to  continue  to  work  for 
legislation  his  predecessor  had  been 
preparing,  much  of  it  in  behalf  of  the 
Astoria  fishing  industry. 

On  a  cancelled  note  for  $1 250  from 
the  U  S.  National  Bank,  dated  April  8, 
1942,  Chessman  wrote  —  jubilantly 
—  "Out  of  debt  at  last  after  35 
years!"  He  had  paid  off  his  wife's 
medical  bills  from  Pendleton  days, 
the  original  loan  for  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  Astorian  Budget ,  the 
money  needed  to  buy  out  Drake  and 


buy  into  the  new  corporation  after 
the  merger  with  the  Astorian,  and  the 
college  education  of  his  daughter 

Earlier  that  year  he  had  accepted 
Gov  Earl  Snell's  appointment  of  a 
post  on  the  three-man  Highway 
Commission.  There  had  not  in 
previous  years  been  a  member  of  the 
commission  from  the  coastal  region 
of  Oregon  During  his  term  of  office 
there  was  the  completion  of  the  Wolf 
Creek  Highway  which  was,  at  his 
suggestion,  renamed  the  Sunset 
Highway  in  honor  of  the  Sunset 
division  of  the  National  Guard 

In  1946  the  Republicans  again  gave 
Chessman  the  nomination  for  senator 
from  the  15th  district,  but  the 
Democrats  named  Gordon  Sloan,  a 
young  Astoria  lawyer.  To  the  dismay 
of  his  party,  Chessman  refused  to 
campaign,  give  speeches  or  raise 
money  for  his  reelection  He  had 
already  taken  months  away  from  his 
business  and  felt  his  record  of  per¬ 
formance  in  office  should  be  enough. 
Worried  friends  organized  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  weeks  prior 
to  the  election  and  were  amused  to 
learn  that  Chessman  had  ordered  that 
any  advertising  in  his  behalf  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Budget  be  treated  just 
like  that  for  any  other  candidate  — 
cash  in  advance  of  publication  and 
no  discount  from  the  standard 
political  rate! 

Chessman  won  that  election  by  a 
mere  142  votes,  confirming  his  belief 
that  an  editor  is  a  poor  political 
prospect  In  that  1946  election  there 
were  11  ballot  measures,  some  of 
them  highly  controversial,  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  strong  editorial  stand 
that  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  voters.  He  had  also 
antagonized  the  PUD,  some  elements 
of  labor,  the  Townsendites  and  the 
Communists. 

Bob  Chessman 

After  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Bob  Chessman  was  among 
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those  Astorians  called  up  by  the 
Oregon  National  Guard  in  1940  as 
war  was  raging  in  Europe  Astoria  had 
a  large  contingent  of  young  men  in 
Co  L  of  the  41st  (Sunset)  Division 
Most  of  them  had  joined  in  earlier 
years  for  something  to  do  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  two-week  summer 
encampment  None  of  them  had  ever 
entertained  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
fighting  unit.  Their  tour  of  duty  as 
they  headed  for  Fort  Lewis  was  slated 
as  one  year  That  period  was  ex¬ 
tended  for  82  days,  and  then  came 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  were  dispersed  to 
Washington  beaches  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  a  Japanese  invasion,  and  in 
February,  1942,  they  were  recalled  to 
Fort  Lewis  to  prepare  for  embarkation 
to  some  area  of  the  Pacific. 

General  George  A.  White  called  his 
good  friend  Merle  Chessman  to 
announce  cryptically  that  he  was 
detaching  Bob  for  three  days  of 
unspecified  shore  duty  on  the  Oregon 
coast.  That  was  the  family's  tipoff 
that  Bob  was  free  to  marry  his 
fiancee,  Dorothy  Phytila,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Chessman  living  room  the  following 
day  The  young  couple  had  two  days 
for  a  honeymoon  in  Seaside. 

The  41st  boarded  the  converted 
"Matsonia"  in  San  Francisco  in  April 
and  22  days  later  arrived  in  Australia. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Rockhampton  it 
went  through  intensive  training  in 
I ungle  warfare  and  commando  tactics 
before  being  dispatched  to  the  Buna 
area  of  New  Guinea. 

The  men  were  prepared  to  fight  the 
Japanese,  but  not  the  leeches, 
scorpions,  snakes  and  chiggers  they 
encountered  in  the  tropics.  Many  of 
them  developed  malaria,  dengue 
fever,  fungus  and  jungle  rot. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  and  a 
dozen  or  more  severe  cases  of 
malaria,  Bob  Chessman  was  shipped 
back  to  the  mainland  in  August,  1944, 
for  reassignment 


When  he  was  mustered  out  in  July, 
1945,  his  father  was  looking  forward 
to  training  him  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  newspaper  in 
preparation  for  his  assuming  the 
editorship  one  day.  Chessman  was 
mainly  anticipating  getting  to  know 
his  son  better,  the  war  years  having 
made  him  realize  how  much  his  civic 
duties  had  taken  him  away  from  his 
family  during  Bob's  adolescence. 
Unfortunately  there  remained  only  a 
year  and  a  half  for  him  to  establish 
that  relationship  before  Chessman 
was  stricken  during  the  1947 
legislative  session  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  malignancy  of  the 
brain 

Chessman  died  on  Sept.  1,  1947,  his 
funeral  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  attended  by  state,  county  and 
city  officials  as  well  as  his  many 
friends  from  throughout  the  state. 
Downtown  stores  were  closed  during 
the  service  and  for  the  cortege  that 
took  him  to  Ocean  View  Cemetery. 

E  B  Aldrich,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  quartet  which  had  bought  the 
paper,  appointed  Bob  Chessman  to 
succeed  his  father.  He  became,  at 
age  26,  one  of  the  youngest 
publishers  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  He  eventually  held 
many  of  the  posts  in  the  community 
that  his  father  had  held  president  of 
the  Astoria  Rotary  Club,  president  of 
the  Astoria  Regatta  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  library  board  Gov. 
Robert  Holmes  appointed  him  to  the 
state  highway  commission,  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  signing  the  bonds 
to  build  the  new  Youngs  Bay  bridge 
connecting  Astoria  with  the 
Warrenton  area. 

He  headed  the  AB  until  late  1960, 
when  his  family  sold  its  interest  to  the 
Aldriches.  He  later  was  a  managing 
editor  of  the  Lakewood,  Wash  , 
Suburban  Times  and  then  he,  too,  was 
diagnosed  as  having  an  inoperable 
brain  tumor.  He  died  within  three 
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The  M.  R 
Chessman  built  in 
1947  was  the  last 
ferry  to  cross  the 
Columbia  at 
Astoria. 
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months  on  Oct.  16, 1982,  at  the  age  of 
51 

Daphne  Chessman  suffered  a 
severe  stroke  in  Astoria  in  1951  She 
was  paralyzed,  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair  and  speechless  until  her  death 
in  Bend  on  March  18, 1983 

Robert  Lucas  left  Astoria  in  1945  to 
become  editor  of  the  Yakima  Herald 
and  the  Yakima  Republic.  From  1951 
to  1960  he  was  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post.  He  served  as  editor  of 
the  Hartford  [Conn.]  Times  from  1960 
to  1965,  when  he  was  sent  by  the 
Gannett  chain  of  newspapers  to  be  its 
Washington,  DC.,  chief  of  bureau 
and  White  House  correspondent. 
Since  1974  he  and  Peggy  have  lived  in 
retirement  at  Black  Butte  Ranch  in 
Central  Oregon. 

Surviving  Chessman  are  his 
daughter  and  her  two  sons,  Robert  C. 
Lucas,  an  attorney,  and  Thomas  G. 
Lucas,  an  insurance  broker,  both  of 
Portland.  Bob  Chessman's  children 
are  Gayle  (Mrs  Lloyd)  Haberman  of 
Portland  and  Robert  B.  Chessman,  Jr., 
with  Owens-Coming  in  Santa  Clara, 
CA.  There  are  five  great¬ 
grandchildren 


The  city  of  Astoria  named 
Chessman's  daugher  to  represent  the 
city  and  christen  the  new  cruiser 
ASTORIA  at  the  Cramp  Shipyards  in 
Philadelphia  in  1943.  This  was  a 
thank-you  to  Chessman  for  his  years 
of  service  to  the  city.  Within  a  year  of 
his  death  his  widow  christened  the 
M.R.  Chessman,  the  new  state-owned 
ferry  built  for  service  between  Astoria 
and  Megler,  and  the  family  was  pre¬ 
sent  in  1948  when  the  athletic  field  at 
Tongue  Pointwas  named  in  his  honor 

In  his  lifetime,  Merle  Chessman 
expected  no  accolades.  The  success 
of  any  venture  in  which  he  took  part 
to  help  Astoria  was  reward  enough. 
He  was  offered  far  more  money  to 
work  on  larger  papers,  but  he 
preferred  to  "fight  the  good  fight"  in 
Astoria.  He  died  too  soon  to  finish 
much  of  what  he  wanted  to  do,  in¬ 
cluding  his  own,  far  more-detailed 
account  of  Astoria's  struggles  and 
victories.  But  he  lived  a  rich  life  in  the 
community  of  his  choice  with 
comrades  he  loved  and  respected. 

Peggy  Chessman  Lucas,  daughter  ot  Merle 
Chessman,  was  the  author  of  this  article.  She 
resides  in  Black  Butte  Ranch,  Oregon  with  her 
husband  Robert  Lucas. 


HE  ASTORIA-MECLER  ferry,  M  R  Chessman,  was  re-christened  The  Kieu  Lo  III,  and 
sent  to  Viet  Nam  She  carried  a  cargo  of  35  beds  donated  by  St  Mary's  Hospital 


A  history  of  the  beginning  of  Girl  Scouting  in  Clatsop  County 


Clatsop  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 


/[ S  NEAR  AS  can  be  determined  the 
/V  Girl  Scout  troop  in  Astoria  was 
formed  about  1925  by  Mrs.  John 
Cannon.  It  didn't  survive  due  to  lack 
of  interest  by  sufficient  women  to 
form  a  troop 

In  the  Fall  of  1927,  Miss  Maude 
Crouter  came  to  Astoria  from  Seattle 
to  teach  in  the  Astoria  Public  School 
system,  bringing  with  her  the  same 
spark  that  had  fired  Juliette  Low, 
founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  15  years 
before  her  Miss  Crouter  had  the 
enthusiasm  and  courage  to  nurse  Girl 
Scouting  through  its  first  faltering 
days,  until  it  grew  strong  enough  to 
help  itself.  She  started  the  first  troop 
with  eight  girls  from  her  own  Sunday 
School  class  in  the  Methodist  Church 
She  found  an  able  assistant  in  Miss 
Vivian  Jackson,  who  loved  Girl 
Scouting  enough  to  be  registered  as  a 
“Lone  Scout  ."  Vivian  took  the 
necessary  training  to  become  a  1st 
Lieutenant.  Later  as  the  troop  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  Marjorie  Canessa 
Du  Bois  came  in  Miss  Jackson 


became  a  Captain  in  her  own  right,  as 
did  Marjorie.  These  three  women, 
then,  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  owe 
our  thanks  for  lighting  the  flame  that 
warms  our  hearts  today. 

No  accurate  record  has  been  found 
that  tells  the  story  of  exactly  what 
happened  in  Seaside  and  Gearhart, 
concerning  the  Girl  Scouts,  but  we 
find  that  there  were  several  lone 
troops  in  the  early  1920's,  which 
carried  on  for  a  time  It  is  believed 
that  Mrs.  Betty  Hanson  of  Seaside 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Verna  Bates  were  the  ones  to  fan  the 
dying  embers  into  a  bright  new  flame, 
that  has  grown  steadily 

Council  formed 

By  1930  Scouting  in  Astoria  had 
grown  until  there  were  75  girls  in  the 
troops.  Miss  Crouter  and  her 
assistants  felt  it  was  time  to  form  a 
council  in  order  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  assistance  offered  by  the 
national  organization.  The  first 
council  members  were  Miss  Crouter, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Hutchens,  Mrs.  John 
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Canoeing  was  an 
exciting  activity 
for  the  outdoor 
Girl  scouts. 
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Camp  Kiwanalong  holds  nostalgic  memories  for  grown-up  Girl  Scouts  in  Clatsop  lands 


Cannon,  Mrs  Al  Norblad,  Mrs  Arle 
Hampton,  Mrs  Frank  Woodfield  and 
Mrs.  Norris  Staples,  treasurer. 

After  the  formation  of  "The  Astoria 
Girl  Scout  Council,"  as  it  was  known, 
the  flame  mounted  higher  and  began 
to  touch  others  than  girls  and  their 
mothers 

One  of  these  was  Judge  Guy 
Boyington  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Court,  whose  daughter  Mary 
Elizabeth,  was  one  of  the  first  Girl 
Scouts  to  earn  a  Golden  Eagle  Award 
He  decided  that  the  Council  needed 
all  the  help  it  could  get  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  in-so-far  as  it  lay  within  his 
power,  either  as  a  father  or  an  of¬ 
ficial,  they  should  have  it 

The  Council  found  at  this  time  that 
they  were  in  need  of  a  centrally 
located  meeting  place  so  the  Judge 
gave  the  ladies  keys  to  every  house 
owned  by  the  County  and  they  went 
house  hunting  They  found  the  "Little 
House"  as  it  became  affectionately 
known,  located  at  14th  and  Irving 
Money  was  also  a  problem,  with  a 
house  to  support,  so  a  "paper  drive" 
was  held  and  $150  raised  to  help 
carry  on  the  work  and  pay  the  small 
price  the  County  asked  for  their  new 
home 


Plenty  of  soap,  water  and  elbow 
grease  went  into  making  the  little 
house  a  "Home."  In  1935  they  hung 
their  first  charter  on  the  wall  and  it 
was  with  heavy  hearts  the  Council 
decided  after  a  few  years,  that  they 
had  outgrown  their  quarters,  and 
returned  the  house  to  the  County. 

Kiwanilong 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  this  area  had  no 
camp  of  their  own,  but  enjoyed  what 
little  camping  they  had  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who 
had  an  established  camp  in  the 
Clatsop  area  called  Camp  Cherry 
These  girls  really  pioneered  when 
they  camped.  Some  of  the  early  day 
campers  tell  us  of  carrying  water  in 
buckets  up  a  hill  so  steep,  steps  had 
to  be  hewn  out  of  the  bank  for  stairs. 
They  soon  became  tired  of  these 
limited  facilities  and  set  about  ob¬ 
taining  a  camp  of  their  own 

Again  the  County  Court  and  Judge 
Boyington  came  forward  with  the 
solution  to  the  problem  by  making 
county  land  available  for  the  project. 
The  W.P.A.  did  most  of  the  actual 
work  on  the  buildings  but  the  Kiwanis 
Club  Boys  and  Girls  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Howard 
Reed.  Principal  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Jr 
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High  School,  took  over  a  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  camp  A  contest  was 
held  in  the  Girl  Scout  organization  to 
select  a  name  and  a  combination  of 
the  words  "Kiwanis"  and  "Long”,  the 
lake  on  which  the  camp  is  located, 
was  chosen:  Hence,  the  name 
"Kiwanilong". 

The  first  camp  session  was  held  in 
1937  with  Mrs.  R.  K.  Booth  as  the 
Camp  Chairman,  and  she  carried  on 
each  successive  year  through  1941 
Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  camp  to 
the  ocean  and  Fort  Stevens,  the  girls 
were  not  permitted  to  use  it  during 
the  war  years,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1945  the  camp  was  reopened  under 
the  directorship  of  Miss  Marie 
Hubbard,  the  first  full  time  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  She  remained 
with  the  council  until  March  1948. 

County  Growth 

With  the  growth  of  Girls  Scouting 
in  Astoria  and  throughout  the  County 
the  local  Council  converted  to  the 
association  form  of  government  and 
changed  their  name  to  Clatsop  Girl 
Scout  Council  in  1948.  By  so  doing 
every  registered  adult  member,  in¬ 
cluding  troop  leaders,  became  a 
member  of  the  new  Council.  The 
Board  of  Directors  was  elected  by  the 
Council  membership  This  group 
includes  the  members  from  every 
community  in  the  Council.  Mrs.  Bert 
Ross  of  Seaside  was  the  first  president 
of  the  new  Council  and  Miss  Mary 
Aldrich,  the  new  Executive  Director 
from  July  1,  1948-1950. 

With  the  additional  work  entailed 
by  the  rapidly  expanding  Girl  Scout 
program  the  office  again  moved  from 
the  main  floor  of  the  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  Co.  into  the  building  across 
the  street,  in  March  1949.  Mrs.  E  D 
Johnson  was  Secretary  and  became 


office  manager  when  Miss  Aldrich 
left  in  1950.  In  January,  1952  Miss 
Ruth  Robertson  of  Eugene  became 
executive  and  Mrs.  Axel  Englund 
became  office  secretary. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Clatsop  Area 
have  not  only  grown  from  the  original 
eight  girls  but  have  accomplishments. 
One  of  those  first  girls,  Dorothy 
Hutchens,  went  on  to  become  a  Girl 
Scout  professional  worker,  Hazel 
Corrigan  is  a  top  flight  psychiatrist 
and  Ami  Johnson  won  the  second 
highest  award  ever  presented  to  a  Girl 
Scout  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  Camp  Kiwanilong 
since  its  first  camping  season  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Don  Mitchell  The  camp  owes 
a  great  deal  of  its  success  and 
progress  to  the  unfailing  support  and 
enthusiasm  of  Don.  As  the  President 
of  Kiwanis  at  one  time,  as  chairman 
of  the  Kiwanis  club  camp  committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scout 
camp  committee,  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
his  co-workers  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  developing  and 
maintaining  the  camp. 

Over  fifty  girls  were  registered  for 
that  first  session.  Since  then  yearly 
registration  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  many  use  the  camp  for 
troop  camping.  Constant  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made  over  the 
years  in  order  to  meet  the  high 
standards  of  the  Girl  Scout 
Organization  Camp  Kiwanilong 
receives  help  from  the  United  Fund, 
the  annual  sale  of  Girl  Scout  cookies 
and  the  volunteer  work  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 


The  historic  sketch  of  Girl  Scouting  was 
written  by  Della  Woods,  formerly  of  Astoria, 
now  in  Albany. 


ro 

RIN!.C/?E  COLDEN  a8e  of  nver  salmon  fishery  (1880-1915)  there  were  more  than 
4000  small  fishing  craft  operating  on  the  Columbia  though  no  accurate  records  were 
kept. 
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Two  rare  insights  of  the  man  and  his  work-a-day  world. 


John  Wicks  blueprints  Astoria 


The  following  article  relates  to  the  story  of 
Astorian  John  Wicks  as  written  by  two  of  his 
daughters  Part  I  describes  his  family  life  by 
Ethel  Wicks.  Part  II  deals  with  his  architectural 
accomplishments  by  Ebba  Brown  Wicks.  Both 
writers  are  active  Astorians 

PART  I 

/iMONG  THE  immigrants  arriving 
v  from  Finland  in  1899  was  a  young 
man  who  left  home  to  seek  a  better 
life  in  the  new  world  He  arrived  in 
Astoria  some  years  later  and  there 
raised  his  family,  established  his 
office  and  became  active  in  many 
organizations  and  civic  projects 

John  Erik  Wicks  (born  Wiik)  was  the 
oldest  of  10  children  born  July  13, 
1878  to  Erik  Wiik  and  Lisa  Nasman 
Wiik.  Their  farm,  located  in  Wassor,  a 
small  community  north  of  Wasa, 
Finalnd  has  been  in  the  family's 
possession  from  the  late  1500s  At  the 
time  Finland  was  a  part  of  Sweden 
and  many  families  crossed  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  west  coast  of  Finland 
These  co-called  "Swedish-Finns"  took 
their  culture,  language  and  customs 
with  them.  In  the  early  1800s  when 
Finland  became  a  duchy  of  Russia  the 
entire  population  became  Russian 
subjects,  so  when  Russia  by  its 
February  Manifesto  required  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  for  all  young 
men,  many  chose  to  immigrate  to 
America  As  a  youth,  Dad  had  at¬ 
tended  school  in  Finland  and,  being 
particularly  interested  in  drawing  and 
carpentry,  was  eager  to  continue  in 
these  subjects  He  was  determined 
not  to  serve  in  the  Czar's  army  so  left 
his  home  May  4,  1899,  and  along  with 
many  others,  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  steamer  St 
Louis,  landing  in  New  York  May  19, 
1899.  A  few  days  later  he  left  for 
Leadville,  Colorado  to  work  in  the 


John  E.  Wicks 


gold  mines  in  order  to  learn  English 
and  earn  money  for  school. 

When  Dad  reached  Leadville,  he 
had  a  50  cent  piece  in  his  pocket,  not 
even  enough  to  write  a  letter  home  to 
his  mother  He  was  faced  with  a 
decision  —  buy  a  meal  or  buy  a 
shovel.  Dad  bought  the  shovel1 

Dad  moved  into  a  boarding  house 
where  other  Swede-Finn  boys  stayed. 
Included  in  the  hearty  fare  were  red 
vegetables  he  had  never  eaten  before 
—  tomatoes  Later  in  the  evening  he 
was  hungry  so  went  downstairs  to  the 
pantry,  found  the  tomatoes,  added  a 
little  sugar  and  ate  the  contents 

He  worked  such  long  hours  a  friend 
told  him  a  man  needed  other  ac¬ 
tivities  than  work,  and  mentioned 
that  Dad  should  buy  some  new 
clothes  and  go  to  the  dances  to  meet 
other  young  people.  They  went  to  a 
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store  where  the  friend  suggested  that, 
in  order  to  complete  his  wardrobe, 
Dad  should  have  kid  gloves.  After 
pondering  a  few  minutes,  Dad 
replied,  "Kid  gloves!  I'm  not  a  kid,  I'm 
a  man." 

A  determination  to  get  an 
education  was  one  of  Dad's  strong 
characteristics.  He  continually  en¬ 
couraged  his  sisters  and  brothers  to 
continue  their  schooling  and  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  financial 
aid  if  their  parents  were  unable  to 
Three  brothers  went  through 
agricultural  school  and  became 
successful  farmers  Four  sisters  at¬ 
tended  the  people's  high  school  for 
study  in  a  chosen  vocation  Only  one 
brother,  Alfred,  came  to  America  and 
Astoria  a  few  years  after  Dad  had  left 
home.  When  Dad  completed  his 
college  work,  he  visited  Alfred  in 
Astoria  and  their  talks  turned  to  the 
future,  when  Dad,  in  his  usual 
positive  way,  said,  "You,  young  man, 
are  wasting  your  time.  Tomorrow 
morning  you  shall  go  to  business 
school  in  Portland  and  when  you  get 
through  there,  you  can  do  as  you 
please!"  Alfred  did  as  he  was  told  and 
then  settled  in  Seattle  where  he  was 
very  successful  in  the  grocery 
business.  Interestingly,  some  years 
later  Alfred  tried  to  get  brother  |ohn 
to  leave  Astoria  and  move  to  Seattle, 
but  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
many  young  people  from  Finland  and 
Sweden  lived  in  Astoria.  They  put  on 
plays,  programs  and  dances,  formed  a 
temperance  organization  and  had 
many  activities  for  their  mutual 
enjoyment  Dad  joined  the  group  and 
there  met  Maria  Cederberg,  a 
charming,  beautiful  woman  from  an 
area  near  lakobstad,  Finland 
Mother's  aunt  who  lived  in  Tucker 
Creek  had  sent  her  a  ticket  and, 
although  she  did  not  have  "America 
Fever",  she  left  her  home  with  other 
travellers.  In  England  their  ways 
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parted  because  she  was  routed  to 
Montreal  and  across  Canada  to  the 
west  coast  while  the  others  went  to 
New  York  On  the  long  journey  from 
England  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mother 
was  fortunate  in  that  an  older  coupie 
cared  for  her  and  treated  her  as  their 
daughter  She  arrived  in  Astoria  from 
Seattle  late  at  night  July  21,  1903, 
having  crossed  by  boat-train  from 
Kalama  to  Coble  and  on  down  the 
Columbia  Through  a  mix-up  of 
arrival  times,  no  one  was  at  the  depot 
to  meet  her;  however,  a  young  man 
who  was  also  from  Finland,  realizing 
she  was  a  lonely  immigrant,  took  her 
to  the  Matt  Nyland  home  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  Mother's  cousin 
Peter  Johnson  met  her  and  took  her  to 
her  Aunt's  home  Mother  found  work 
as  a  maid  or  cook  in  the  homes  of 
well-known  citizens  including  the 
Capt.  George  Flavels,  where  her  room 
was  in  the  cupola,  the  Ferguson  and 
the  Hoefler  families. 

While  in  Lead vi lie  Dad  filed  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  this 
country.  On  his  petition  he  pledged  to 
"renounce  absolutely  and  forever  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
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prince,  potentate  and  sovereignty, 
and  particularly  to  Nicholas  II, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russians  of  which  I 
am  a  subject."  In  Astoria  he 
petitioned  for  final  naturalization 
papers  and  June  21,  1910  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  citizenship  Since  the  family 
name  "Wiik"  was  mispronounced  and 
misspelled  in  so  many  different  ways 
over  here,  Dad  and  Alfred  decided  on 
"Wicks".  This  change  was  legalized 
at  the  time  of  his  citizenship 

John  Wicks  and  Maria  Cederberg 
were  married  December  9,  1905  at  a 
beautiful  wedding  held  at  the  First 
Lutheran  Church,  then  a  Swedish 
congregation,  which  was  located 
across  from  the  present  Astor  School 
on  Franklin  Avenue  Many  friends 
gathered  at  the  ceremony  reportedly 
"a  brilliant  affair,  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  Astoria  social  circles  " 

The  couple  made  only  one  visit 
back  to  their  homeland  With  their 
two  daughters  Ethel  and  Esther  they 
left  Astoria  November  28,  1911,  to 
New  York  by  train,  then  by  ship  to 
England  and  to  Finland,  arriving  there 
just  before  Christmas  They  stopped 
at  Mother's  home  first  as  Dad  wanted 
to  surprise  his  family  in  Wassor  early 
Christmas  morning  but  a  young  man 
who  he  met  on  the  train  "spilled  the 
beans  " 

Father  had  planned  further  study  in  • 
Finland  but  became  so  involved  in 
business  projects  with  a  cousin  and  a 
brother  Dad  thought  they  might  stay 
permanently.  Since  they  planned  to 
be  gone  about  six  months,  before 
leaving  Astoria  they  made  reser¬ 
vations  for  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Titanic  from  England;  however, 
shortly  before  the  scheduled  return, 
business  made  it  necessary  to  cancel 
There  was  considerable  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  Astoria  friends  who  did 
not  know  of  the  cancellation  but  had 
read  that  among  the  passengers  was  a 
family  with  a  similar  name,  Mr  & 
Mrs.  John  E.  Weeks  and  daughters 


from  Chicago  who  were  lost  in  the 
catastrophe.  Mother  and  Dad  stayed 
in  Finland  a  year  longer,  but  when 
financial  conditions  became  tight, 
business  projects  slowed  and  as 
Russian  soldiers  appeared  on  the 
streets  in  larger  numbers,  they 
decided  to  return  to  Astoria,  arriving 
July  21,  1913. 

For  almost  a  year  civic  leaders  and 
committees  were  kept  busy  getting 
plans  organized  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  founding  of 
Astoria  in  August  1911  Every  day 
special  events  were  scheduled,  but 
the  Scandinavian  Day,  August  29,  was 
said  to  be  a  gala  day.  Crowds  of 
people  came  to  the  area  by  train  and 
boat  Dad  worked  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Day  committee  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  parade  which  consisted 
of  many  elaborate  historical  floats, 
several  bands  and  marchers  in  ethnic 
dress.  The  program  featured  state  and 
national  speakers  and  several 
Scandinavian  Choruses  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  who  prsented  a 
concert  at  the  amphitheater  in 
Shively  Park  In  the  evening  an 
elaborate  banquet  was  held  in  the 
Weinhard-Astoria  Hotel  The  prize¬ 
winning  Finnish  float  depicted  a 
typical  country  scene  with  two  ballad 
singers  playing  old  instruments  and 
young  women  in  various  native  dress. 
Mother,  who  represented  the  spirit  of 
Finland,  carried  a  Finnish  flag  in  her 
right  hand  and  her  left  supported  the 
country's  coat  of  arms  The  Portland 
papers  highly  complimented  the 
committee  for  a  well-organized 
celebration 

The  annual  Scandinavian-American 
picnics  were  held  in  August  at  the 
close  of  the  fishing  season  at  either 
Tongue  Point  or  Columbia  Beach 
Thousands  came  to  hear  the 
prominent  speakers  and  the  Astoria 
band  or  to  participate  in  the  extensive 
sports  program  Dad  was  active  on 
various  committees  for  years  and  was 
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chairman  of  the  entire  day's  program 
in  1929  and  1930. 

After  the  unjustified  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  of  Finland  in  the  1939  Winter 
War,  which  caused  the  displacement 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Finlanders  living  in  the  invaded  area 
and  resulted  in  the  stringent  terms 
imposed  in  the  peace  threaty,  the 
country  was  greatly  in  need  of  help 
and  relief  Throughout  the  United 
States  groups  were  formed  to  raise 
funds  which  were  then  handled  by  the 
Ffoover  Committee  in  Washington, 
D  C.  An  executive  committee,  which 
included  Dad,  together  with  a  large 
group  of  Astorians,  carried  on  an 
intensive  campaign  for  solicitations, 
sponsored  dances,  programs  and  a 
variety  of  special  events,  including  a 
basketball  game  played  here  between 
the  U  of  O  and  OSC  Rooks. 

Father  was  involved  in  many 
business  affairs  When  the  Scan- 
dinavian-American  Bank  was 
organized  in  1907,  he  became  a 
stockholder  After  our  return  from 
Finland  in  1 91  3,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  later  named 
president,  a  position  he  held  when 
this  bank  and  the  Astoria  National 
Bank  was  rated  the  biggest  bank  in 
the  state  outside  of  Portland.  Dad 


remained  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  vice-president  until  the  bank 
closed  in  1928.  Fie  was  also  on  the 
board  of  the  Columbia  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Astoria  National  Bank. 

Dad  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
from  its  inception.  The  question  of 
the  Flavel  Mansion  was  a  problem,  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  the  old  house 
would  be  razed;  however  Judge 
Boyington  and  three  men,  Dr  R  W 
Kullberg,  Charles  Dodge  and  Dad, 
formed  a  nucleus  with  the  later 
addition  of  Otto  Owen,  Burnby  Bell 
and  other  interested  citizens  to 
organize  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Mr  Owen  was 
president  and  Dad  named  treasurer,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Money  was  far  from  plentiful  but  the 
group  managed  to  keep  the  building 
in  fairly  good  condition  with  Dad 
"pinching  the  pennies"  to  make  the 
money  stretch  for  repairs  and 
upkeep  It  is  remarkable  that  much 
renovation  was  completed  with  lots 
of  volunteer  labor  and  just  a  few 
dollars  Dad  was  honored  with  a  life 
membership  in  appreciation  with  his 
work  and  supervision. 

In  the  fall  of  1954  the  Executive 
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Committee  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  met  to  consider 
plans  for  another  celebration  in 
Astoria,  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of 
1955,  the  Sesquicentennial  year  of  the 
founding  of  Fort  Clatsop  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  Dad,  a  com¬ 
mittee  member,  did  his  part  in  the 
rebuilding  and  dedication  of  Fort 
Clatsop  as  it  was  ini  805 

In  1961  Astoria  celebrated  yet 
another  Sesquicentennial  com¬ 
memorating  the  arrival  of  the  Astor 
party  and  founding  of  Astoria  A  big 
event  planned  during  the  week  of 
festivities  was  the  grand  parade 
August  26  in  which  Dad  was  asked  to 
take  the  part  of  Chief  Concomly  As 
he  rode  on  the  float,  he  looked  very 
much  like  the  Chief  in  coloring, 
costume  and  actions,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  parade  watchers 
Rotary  organized 

The  Astoria  Rotary  Club  was 
organized  in  December  1919  Dad 
joined  as  a  charter  member  and  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  last 
living  charter  member  who  had 
maintained  continuous  membership 
from  the  date  of  organization.  He 
gives  full  credit  to  Mother  for  this 
record  During  the  depression  when 
trying  to  cut  corners,  he  considered 
removing  his  name  from  the  Rotary 
roster,  but  it  was  Mother  who  called 
his  attention  to  the  invaluable 
business  assocations  and  fellowship 
he  gained  as  a  member  She  said, 
"You  can  drop  any  other  group  but 
not  Rotary."  "I  have  never  been 
sorry,"  he  said,  "for  Rotary  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me  "  Dad  thoroughly 
enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  "Rotary 
Follies,"  the  annual  production  of  the 
Club  to  raise  funds  for  special 
projects  He  eagerly  awaited  each 
show  so  he  could  "ham  it  up"  with 
the  late  ex-Covernor  Bob  Holmes 

He  kept  his  Masonic  membership 
in  Temple  Lodge  No  7  receiving  his 
50-year  pin  before  his  death  He  took 


the  degrees  also  in  the  Scottish  Rite, 
the  York  Rite  and  the  Shrine,  but  took 
a  demit  from  these  during  the 
depression 

Those  who  immigrated  from 
Finland  formed  an  organization  early 
in  the  1900s  which  later  joined  a 
national  organization  known  as  the 
Order  of  Runeberg  Both  Mother  and 
Dad  took  an  active  part  working  with 
this  group  w'hose  members  were 
Swedish  by  ethnic  background. 

After  World  War  I  we  made  many  a 
Sunday  trip  to  Tolovana  Park  just 
south  of  Cannon  Beach  with  the  A.W. 
Norblads  in  their  open  Hudson 
touring  car.  The  Norblads  owned  a 
cottage  and  spent  most  of  the 
summers  at  the  beach  In  1920  Dad 
drove  home  in  his  first  auto,  a  Dort, 
so  now  we  could  go  to  the  beach 
whenever  we  wished.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  road  over  Tillamook  Head,  a 
horsehoe  was  nailed  over  the  door  of 
a  small  dilapidated  shack  to  wish  us 
luck  and  we  needed  it,  for  the  narrow 
plank  road  through  the  deep  forest 
was  extremely  curvy  with  only  oc¬ 
casional  turnouts.  We  kids  were 
relieved  w'hen  the  sharp  "S"  and 
hairpin  curves  and  circle  bridge  were 
behind  us. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  the 
pressures  of  work,  Dad  purchased  a 
piece  of  property  adjacent  to  Nor¬ 
blads  in  Tolovana  He  had  the  house 
framed  but  for  relaxation  wanted  to 
do  the  finish  carpentry  himself  We 
made  numerous  trips  to  the  cove  at 
Seaside  to  pick  up  cobblestones  for 
the  fireplace  and  he  was  very  precise 
in  making  a  selection  for  size  and 
color  After  the  fireplace  was 
completed,  we  searched  the  beach 
for  a  piece  of  wood  for  the  mantel 
Fortune  smiled,  we  came  upon  a  large 
3-inch  thick  slab  of  ironbark,  which, 
except  for  requiring  two  strong  men 
to  carry  it,  was  well-suited  for  our  use. 
The  house  was  very  popular  with 
friends  and  relatives  from 
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Washington  who  stayed  for  long 
periods  of  time  On  that  small  wood 
stove  Mother  cooked  many  dinners 
and  fried  dozens  of  thin  Swedish 
pancakes  which  she  turned  with  two 
table  knives,  a  feat  none  of  us  can 
match.  We  sold  the  place  in  1967  but 
have  many  fond  memories  from  those 
years  such  as  driving  on  the  beach  to 
get  to  the  access  road  to  our  house 
How  nice  it  was  when  the  highway 
was  extended  to  Tolovana  so  we 
didn't  have  to  wait  for  the  tides.  After 
the  Second  World  War  electricity  was 
extended  to  Tolovana  and  it  was 
great  to  have  power  so  we  could 
discontinue  the  use  of  candles  and 
alcohol  lamps.  We  did  not  modernize 
to  the  point  of  replacing  the  old  wood 
stove,  the  cooler  and  we  still  relied  on 
the  fireplace  for  heat. 

For  many  years  Mother  was  very 
active  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Astoria  YWCA  and  of 
the  Columbia  Hospital  Auxiliary.  She 
always  seemed  to  be  chairman  of  a 
program  committee,  acting  as  hostess 
or  greeter,  or  on  the  refreshment 
committees.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Rotary-Anns  and  a 
member  of  Fern  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  Eastern  Star  During  both  World 
Wars  Mother  worked  with  the  Red 
Cross  making  bandages  and  supplies 
for  the  services 

The  Columbia  Hospital  Auxiliary 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1927  at  an 
afternoon  affair  at  our  home.  The 
women  worked  together  for  many 
years,  sewing  as  needed,  arranging 
teas,  programs  and  other  activities,  in 
order  to  raise  funds.  When  they 
honored  Mother  on  her  80th  birthday 
in  1963,  it  was  noted  that  she  had 
never  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
Auxiliary. 

One  activity  Mother  enjoyed  was 
helping  with  the  luncheons  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society  of  Trinity  Church 
prepared  and  served  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club  members  every  Thursday  noon 


The  ladies  wanted  to  raise  money 
toward  the  purchase  of  stained  glass 
windows  for  the  new  church  and  to 
have  funds  for  other  items.  The 
women  enjoyed  getting  together  as  it 
was  a  'fun'  social  outlet  as  well  as 
being  useful.  In  May  they  also 
prepared  an  annual  smorgasbord 
which  fed  crowds.  This  cooking  and 
serving  meals  went  on  for  10  years. 

Our  Astoria  home  was  built  on  16th 
Street  in  1919  During  its  con¬ 
struction,  when  we  were  forced  to 
vacate  our  rental,  we  moved  to 
Seaside  for  a  month  while  the  framing 
and  some  areas  were  completed.  We 
slept  in  the  attic  and  cooked  in  the 
basement  on  a  small  gas  stove  for 
several  months.  At  times  we  had  to 
climb  a  ladder  to  a  balcony  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  to  get  to  the  second 
floor  until  the  inside  stairs  and 
bedrooms  were  finished  The  old 
home  was  sold  in  1969 

Our  parents  greeted  many  visitors 
and  friends  from  other  states  and 
from  Scandinavia  and  Finland.  There 
was  always  a  hearty  welcome,  a 
home-cooked  dinner,  or  a  pleasant 
evening  with  coffee  and  goodies.  If 
time  permitted,  a  trip  to  Tolovana 
Park  was  enjoyed.  Someone  called 
our  home  a  ''Wayside  Inn"  to  the 
travelling  people 

The  couple  had  three  daughters, 
Ethel,  Esther  and  Ebba,  all  graduates 
of  the  Umveristy  of  Oregon  with 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees 

Ethel  taught  in  the  Astoria  Jr.  High 
as  a  teacher  and  later  a  librarian.  She 
was  organist  and  choir  director  for 
Trinity  Church  for  20  years,  as  well  as 
a  busy  accompanist  and  very  active 
in  musical  circles,  which  included 
membership  in  the  Friday  Musical 
Club  for  over  50  years,  and  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Astoria 
Community  Concert  Association 
since  its  organization,  serving  as 
Secretary  for  23  years.  During  a  50- 
year  membership  in  Fern  Chapter, 
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Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  officer  for 
many  years  and  was  honored  by 
election  as  Worthy  Matron  ini 948, 

Esther,  a  talented  violinist, 
received  many  honors  for  her  per¬ 
formances  in  District  contests  She 
was  awarded  extension  scholarships 
from  the  Julliard  School  of  Music  in 
New  York  but  since  those  were 
depression  years,  she  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  Eugene  to  study  with  her 
instructor  She  taught  music  in  the 
Albany  and  Corvallis  Schools,  was 
married  to  Fred  Jensen,  and  has  three 
sons 

Ebba  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Architecture  at  the  U  of  O  and  her 
Master  of  Architecture  and  Urban 
Design  at  the  Cranbrook  Academy  of 
Art  in  Michigan  under  Eliel  Saarinen 
She  married  Ernest  Brown,  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  they  came  west  to  join 
Dad  in  the  practice  of  architecture 
He  was  pleased  when  Ebba  decided 
to  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  at 
Eugene  Upon  two  occasions  he  was 
very  proud  —  when  she  passed  the 
state  board  architectural  exams  to 
become  the  first  woman  in  Oregon 
registered  by  examination  In  1960 


she  became  the  first  woman  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  five-year  term  on  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Architect 
Examiners,  serving  as  president  in 
1964  She  also  served  on  the  State 
Elevator  Safety  board  Ebba  is  most 
active  in  the  Maritime  Museum  and 
was  president  of  the  auxiliary  for  two 
years. 

Dad  was  very  proud  of  his  family 
and  their  accomplishments.  He  also 
had  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart  for  his 
sisters  and  brothers  and  his  old 
homeland  This  country  opened  its 
doors  to  him  and  gave  him  op¬ 
portunities  which  he  had  looked  for 
as  a  young  man  He  was  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  build  a  full  and 
rewarding  life,  and  to  become  a 
highly  respected  citizen 

On  a  visit  to  Finland  in  1971,  when 
Uncle  and  I  were  chatting  about 
family  members,  their  successes, 
struggles  and  such  topics,  talk  turned 
to  Dad  Uncle  told  me  that  it  was 
most  fortunate  Dad  had  returned  to 
the  states  in  1913  when  war  and  hard 
times  were  imminent 

Despite  the  fact  that  Dad  kept  his 
driver's  license  valid,  he  seldom 
drove  the  car  after  he  reached  the  age 


The  fine,  old  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  became  The  Performing  Arts  Center 
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of  80  He  always  walked  down  the  hill 
to  the  office  with  a  sturdy  stride, 
ramrod  straight  as  if  he  had  a  T- 
square  down  his  back  Coming  home 
was  different  His  remark  was,  "Why 
should  I  walk  up  the  hill?  I  have  my 
own  chauffeur  on  call 

Both  Dad  and  Mother  were  staunch 
and  active  charter  members  of  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  as  the 
church  had  always  been  an  important 
part  of  their  lives  while  growing  up 
and  into  adulthood  They  were  more 
than  willing  to  do  their  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  growth  of  Trinity.  It  was 
very  fitting  that  final  services  for  both 
were  held  from  "Dad's  Church  " 

Dad  passed  away  the  12th  of  July 
1 963,  just  85  years  oldAthisdeathhe 
was  probably  the  oldest  practicing 
architect  in  Oregon.  Mother  survived 
him  five  years  to  the  8th  of  October 
1968 


PART  II 

/JFTER  DAD  arrived  in  Leadville,  he 
V  immediately  set  about  learning  the 
carpenter  trade  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
moved  to  Denver  where  he  worked 
and  studied  English  and  drawing  by 
correspondence  until  enrolling  in 
Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas  in 
Sept  ,  1903.  At  Bethany  he  studied  18 
hours  a  day  under  the  guidance  of 
private  tutors  to  complete  the  3-year 
architectural  course  in  one  year  after 
which  he  received  a  certificate  as  no 
degrees  were  conferred  in  those  early 
years.  He  was  given  a  scholarship  to 
Stanford,  but,  before  going  to 
California,  decided  to  visit  his  brother 
in  Astoria.  Upon  the  persuasion  of 
many  prominent  Astorians  and  after 
seeing  the  amount  of  work  available 
in  the  area,  the  short  visit  resulted  in 
his  opening  an  architectural  office  in 
Astoria  May  25,  1 904. 

One  of  his  earliest  buildings  (1906) 
was  the  Redmen's  Hall  (Concomly 
No  7,  IOOR),  located  near  the 


northwest  corner  of  12th  and  Ex¬ 
change  in  Astoria.  After  the  fire,  he 
designed  the  new  hall  at  12th  and 
Grand  The  small  structure  still  stands 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  Church  of 
Christ.  His  first  residence,  for  Judge 
Olaf  Anderson,  located  on  16th  Street 
south  of  Lum  &  Utti's  Garage,  was 
demolished  to  provide  parking  for  the 
Performing  Arts  Center.  His  oldest 
known  existing  residence  in  Astoria  is 
the  Andrew  Young  home  at  12th  and 
Harrison  designed  in  1905  (Dennis 
Thiel)  The  Henry  Sherman  house, 
16th  &  Franklin,  was  designed  in 
1907.  Owner  D  Dickson  Soon  after, 
he  designed  a  Young  Peoples' 
Society  building  in  Uniontown  and 
an  Engine  House  for  the  City  which 
was  built  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
17th  and  Commercial.  (My  sisters  and 
I  remember  standing  at  our  bedroom 
watching  the  great  fire  of  1922  and 
seeing  the  burning  mattresses  from 
that  firehouse  float  in  the  heavy, 
acrid  smoke  after  the  station  was 
dynamited  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the 
progress  of  the  flames). 

At  the  age  of  31,  Dad  received  his 
first  large  commission  —  that  of 
designing  the  new  Astoria  High 
School  to  be  located  at  16th  and 
Jerome  Planning  began  in  1909  and 
construction  was  completed  by 
Palmberg  &  Mattson  February  1, 
1911  James  Welch,  Chairman,  in 
quoting  the  board  directed  that  "they 
do  not  want  anything  'gingerbready' 
because  a  fine,  imposing  building 
could  be  erected  as  cheaply  as  a  plain 
box  which  would  be  an  eyesore  to  the 
entire  community"  They  also 
directed  that  county  products  be 
incorporated  in  the  structure 
wherever  possible;  therefore,  the 
floors  were  hemlock,  all  doors  and 
finish  lumber  was  yellow  fir  and  the 
stone  foundation  and  retaining  walls 
were  of  stone  taken  from  the  quarry 
on  the  site  The  fine  masonry  work 
was  laid  up  by  Slavs.  The  school  had 
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16  classrooms,  unusually  wide  (17 
feet)  corridors  and  a  sophisticated 
(for  that  time)  heating  and  ventilating 
system  which  was  still  basic  and 
usable  when  the  building  was  con¬ 
verted  for  college  use  52  years  later 
One  of  father's  most  interesting 
residences  was  designed  in  March, 
1908  for  an  Astoria  Physican  & 
Surgeon  Dr  Alfred  C  Kinney,  at  1320 
Franklin  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  The  two 
lower  stories  of  this  5-story 
home/office  were  constructed  of 
stone  from  the  local  quarry,  the 
superstructure  was  beveled  siding 
and  the  roof  slate  The  porch  and 
cornices  are  the  classicial  Roman 
Composite  Order  of  Architecture.  The 
basement  consisted  of  a  large  furnace 
room,  storage  and  cold  storage  rooms 
all  on  a  concrete  floor.  The  office 
floor  consisted  of  a  reception  room, 
an  office  with  a  fireplace,  electro¬ 
chemical  (x-ray)  and  dark  rooms,  a 
laboratory,  two  operating  rooms 
which  had  white  tiled  walls  and  floors 
and  a  lavatory  The  living  room  floor 
comprised  a  reception  and  stair  hall, 
kitchen,  pantry,  Vi  bath,  maid's 
stairway,  dining  room  and  a  34  by  1  5 
foot  living  room  with  a  bay  window 
from  which  one  could  see  from 
Tongue  Point  to  the  Pacific.  Both 


living  and  dining  rooms  featured 
beamed  ceilings  and  each  had  a 
fireplace  The  bedroom  floor  con¬ 
tained  two  bedrooms,  a  large 
chamber  with  fireplace,  large  bath,  a 
loggia,  an  alcove,  a  Vi  bath  and  a 
generous  stairhall  The  23  by  15  foot 
billiard  room,  two  bedrooms,  an 
alcove  and  a  balcony  completed  the 
attic  floor  This  was  one  of  the  very 
few  residences  whose  owner  could 
boast  of  oak  finish  throughout  and 
electrical  wiring  in  conduit  with  each 
light  fixture  controlled  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  switch 

In  the  year  1910,  plans  were  made 
for  a  handsome  farm  house  for 
County  Assessor  (later  ludge)  T.S 
Cornelius  on  his  Evergreen  Farm  on 
Youngs  River.  The  house,  which  cost 
about  $6,000,  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Dr  &  Mrs.  Chas. 
Linehan  Above  the  stone  basement 
walls  the  main  floor,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  broad  covered  porch, 
has  two  sitting  rooms  which  overlook 
the  river  to  the  west.  This  eight 
bedroom  house  has  generous  closets 
which  would  be  the  envy  of  any 
housewife  About  this  time,  Dad 
completed  plans  for  the  $5,000  Norris 
Staples  residence  at  14th  and  lerome. 
This  home  is  on  the  Historic  Register 


The  imposing  structure  of  first  Astoria  H  igh  becomes  a  college 


and  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Wm.  R  Meyer  family. 

In  1911,  Dad  did  the  planning  and 
design  work  for  the  Astoria  Cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  At  the  City  Park, 
he  designed  the  entrance  pylon  and 
arch,  the  blockhouse  which  was 
placed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
entrance  arcade,  2  covered  open 
sheds  with  wooden  benches  along  the 
exterior  half-walls,  the  band  shell  and 
seating  for  2,500  persons  (expandable 
to  5,000)  in  the  natural  amphitheatre 
on  the  east  slope  of  the  park  In 
conjunction  with  the  City  Park 
structures,  he  planned  the  covered 
grandstand  built  at  the  foot  of  11th 
Street,  an  auditorium  at  7th  and 
Commercial,  street  booths  and  a 
Manufacturer's  &  Fisheries  Exhibit 
Building.  The  L-shaped  building 
provided  the  manufacturers  with  an 
area  of  105  by  80  feet  and  the 
fisheries  with  50  by  30  feet.  For 
Scandinavian  Day  held  during  the 
Centennial,  he  designed  the  trium¬ 
phal  arches  erected  at  intersections 
along  Commercial  Street.  These 
arches  were  erected  of  fir  trees  20”  in 
diameter  as  uprights  with  rough 
timber  girders  reinforced  by  steel 
cables.  Single  arches  were  set  up  at 
all  crossings  except  at  the  12th  Street 
intersection  which  was  the  most 
elaborate  with  posts  at  the  four 
corners  and  with  girders  extending 
laterally  and  diagonally  across  the  40 
foot  span.  An  elaborate  crown  was 
built  over  the  center  crossing. 

Among  the  homes  father  designed 
before  taking  the  family  to  Finland  in 
1911  were  two  for  Victor  Carlson  (one 
owned  and  occupied  by  Roy  Carlson 
and  the  other  by  Ken  Drucker),  the 
Will  and  Henry  Sherman  houses  on 
16th  Streets,  Austin  Osborn,  K 
Osborn,  E.A  Higgins,  Capt.  Chas  A 
Farson,  E.P  Noonan  (owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Don  Buddes)  and 
K  F  Johnson  (owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Art  Johnsons). 


During  their  stay  in  Finland  (1911- 
13),  his  intention  was  to  work  and 
study  in  Europe  and  Russia.  One  of 
his  major  projects,  a  five-story  hotel 
planned  for  the  Wasa  town  square, 
was  not  built  because  of  the  war 
scare.  Upon  returning  with  the  family 
in  July,  1913,  Dad  resumed  his  ar¬ 
chitectural  practice  in  Astoria.  When 
my  husband  and  I  visited  in  Finland  in 
1983,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
school  he  designed  near  Wasa  during 
those  years  and  which  has  now  been 
converted  into  an  apartment. 

From  1914  on,  he  did  a  large 
volume  of  work  including  the  E. 
Hauke  Grocery  in  Uppertown  (razed 
in  1985),  the  Hellberg  Drug  Building 
in  Uniontown  (Wauna  Credit)  and 
W  F  McGregor's  model  dairy  barn 
and  outhouses  for  his  Youngs  River 
Ranch  The  barn,  which  boasted  a 
floor  made  of  wooden  blocks 
preserved  in  asphalt,  was  'home'  for 
39  cows  and  6  horses.  He  was  ar¬ 
chitect  for  the  Finnish  Brotherhood 
Building  on  Duane  (Wards)  designed 
with  a  foundation  of  adequate 
strength  for  a  4-story  building. 
Hoefler's  Confectionary,  famous  for 
their  chocolate  Centennials  and  white 
wire  chairs  and  tables,  was  directly 
north  He  planned  the  remodeling  of 
the  Star  Theatre  which  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  extensive 
renovation  included  the  demolition 
of  the  Chinese  Gallery  which  in¬ 
creased  seating  capacity  by  150 
chairs  For  the  remodeling  drawings 
of  an  early  Methodist  Church,  he  was 
paid  the  sum  of  $97.30. 

The  Foard  and  Stokes  Hardware 
building,  built  in  1915  between  14th 
and  15th,  Commercial  and  Duane, 
was  designed  so  the  superstructure 
could  easily  and  safely  be  raised. 
Dad's  notes  indicate  that  in  1916,  he 
engineered  the  raising  of  at  least 
seven  buildings  in  the  downtown  area 
including  the  Weinhard  Hotel,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  meet  new 
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established  city  grades.  Among 
residential  commissions,  in  addition 
to  the  imposing  W  P  O'Brien  home  at 
13th  and  Jerome,  were  those  for  Chas. 
DeForce  on  Alameda  at  Oregon  (one 
of  the  first  with  a  garage),  for  Andrew 
Young  at  13th  and  Harrison  (owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Dennis  Thiels) 
the  Albert  Smith  home  at  13th  and 
Jerome  (owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Dr  T om  Honls). 

In  September  1918,  father  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Wilson  Shipyard 
where  he  worked  as  secretary  and 
assistant  business  manager  until  the 
end  of  the  war  He  had  a  one-third 
ownership  in  the  Astoria-North  Beach 
Ferry  Company  and  in  1921,  he  and 
two  other  Astorians  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  Columbia  Fruit 
Canning  Co  to  process  small  fruits 
grown  in  the  county.  Like  the  pottery 
plant  in  Hammond  in  which  he  had  an 
interest,  the  fruit  company  did  not 
succeed  The  fruit  plant  was  located 
at  23rd  and  Exchange 

In  June  1919,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov  Ben  W  Olcott  to  join  four  other 
Oregon  architects  in  the  formation  of 
the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Architect 
Examiners  License  No  1  was  given  to 
the  paid  secretary  while  the  other 
appointees  drew  straws  Dad  was 
elected  vice  president  and  drew 
license  no  3  License  no.  4  and  the 
office  of  treasurer  went  to  none  other 
than  fellow  Astorian,  Eleanor 
Wentworth's  step-father,  Morris  H 
Whitehouse  Upon  completion  of  his 
first  term.  Dad  was  re-appointed  to 
another  5-year  term  by  Gov.  I.  L. 
Patterson  In  1932,  he  was  again 
appointed  to  a  full  term  by  Gov. 
Julius  Meier  He  served  as  president 
in  1931  and  again  in  1935  In  1934,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Oregon 
Planning  Council,  a  sub-division  of 
the  Northwest  Planning  Committee. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  executive 
committee  to  secure  full  benefits  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  for  the 


community.  Throughout  the  years,  he 
served  his  state  and  profession 
faithfully  and  well 

In  1921,  Dad  associated  with  Mr 
Whitehouse  to  plan  a  6-story  hotel  to 
be  built  upon  property  owned  by  El  R 
Hoefler  and  donated,  at  his  cost,  to 
the  Columbia  Hotel  Company.  The 
site  was  that  upon  which  the  J  I  Astor 
Hotel  was  subsequently  built  The 
Hotel  Co  drive  for  funds  failed 
because  of  the  losses  suffered  by 
stockholders  during  the  1922  fire 
This  hotel  was  proposed  because  the 
Weinhard  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  numbers  of  guests 
and  functions. 

In  this  period,  he  designed  Patriot 
Hall,  an  annex  to  the  Astoria  High 
School,  which  housed  the  gymnasium 
with  a  running  track  suspended  from 
the  roof  trusses  —  one  of  the  few  in 
the  state  The  building  was  sub¬ 
stantially  completed  by  December, 
1922  and  provided  shelter  for  patients 
being  evacuated  up  graveled  16th 
Street  from  St.  Mary  Hospital  during 
the  great  fire.  In  1962,  the  abandoned 
high  school  and  annex  were  acquired 
by  Clatsop  College  and  our  firm  was 
commissioned  to  refurbish  them  for 
college  use.  Dad  lived  to  know  that 
his  old  high  school  buildings  had 
been  restored  to  good  use  at 
minimum  cost  after  many  in  the 
community  were  led  to  believe  they 
had  been  condemned  as  'structurally 
unsound  ' 

Shortly  before  the  fire,  Dad 
designed  the  Osburn-O'Brien  building 
at  14th  and  Commercial;  after  the  fire 
he  handled  the  reconstruction  and 
planned  the  Duane  Street  addition 
The  building  is  owned  by  Dennis 
Thiel  The  Astoria  National  Bank  at 
12th  and  Duane,  with  its  white  glazed 
brick  exterior  and  Doric  columns,  was 
almost  completed  in  December,  1922 
This  bank,  which  had  one  of  the  few 
circular  vault  doors  in  the  northwest, 
was  later  taken  into  the  U.  S.  Bank 
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system  and  when  their  Astoria  Branch 
was  constructed  in  1971,  they  chose 
to  have  the  old  door  refurbished  and 
reused  in  the  new  building.  Todays 
costs  preclude  the  manufacture  of 
circular  vault  doors  Among  the 
professional  offices  on  the  2nd  floor 
of  the  old  bank  were  those  of  Norblad 
&  Hesse,  Attorneys  and  Dad's  The 
night  of  the  fire,  Dad  was  called  to 
check  on  his  office  but  found 
everything  secure.  He  walked  around 
the  block  when  suddenly  the  2-story 
Fisher  Opera  House  directly  south, 
caught  fire  and  collapsed  on  the  roof 
of  the  bank  Dad  saved  an  arm-load 
of  drawings,  a  small  desk  drawer  in 
which  he  had  his  wedding  ring  and  a 
typewriter  He  hurriedly  placed  the 
typewriter  under  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  2nd  floor  so  damage  to  it  was 
minimal  My  sisters  learned  to  type 
on  the  old  Underwood  with  its  burned 
off  keyboard  Since  he  was  unable  to 


save  his  possessions,  he  stood  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  12th  and  Duane 
where  he  timed  the  destruction  of  the 
Weinhard  Hotel  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  intersection  In  exactly 
30  minutes,  flames  had  consumed 
that  splendid  structure. 

From  the  stories  we  heard,  the  2nd 
floor  tenants  of  the  bank  building  had 
some  hilarious  times.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  Al  Norblad  received  a  gift  of 
limburger  cheese  and  when  he  could 
no  longer  cope  with  the  aroma,  he 
presented  it  to  Mr  Hesse  who  also 
found  it  intolerable.  Hesse  decided 
the  underside  of  Dad's  drafting  table 
would  be  the  ideal  place  for  that 
cheese.  Dad  was  unable  to  locate  the 
source  of  the  pungent  odor  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  calling  the  Health 
Department  when  Hesse  innocently 
came  in  'to  use  the  phone'.  Dad 
immediately  suspected  a  trick  and 
promptly  rubbed  the  cheese  on  his 


(Below)  Built  for 
Norris  Staples' 
daughter  Alva 
Salisbury  on 
1 4th  and  Jerome 
(Top)  The  Otto 
Owen  house,  by 
Wicks,  on  Jerome 
between  12th  and 
14th  Sts. 
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tormentor's  neck  just  above  his  wing- 
tipped  celluloid  collar  The  local 
steam  bath  was  $1.00  richer  that 
evening!  To  many  people  Dad  seem¬ 
ed  stern  and  serious  but  underneath 
he  had  a  keen,  dry  sence  of  humor 
and  could  tell  a  good  joke  and  laugh 
with  others  over  funny  stories  and 
happenings  in  his  life  and  that  of 
others.  In  1922,  he  designed  the  Otto 
Owen  and  Roy  Salisbury  (Louise  Coe) 
residences  between  12th  and  14th  on 
Jerome. 

Early  in  1923,  he  was  appointed 
with  two  others  to  the  Identification 
and  Credentials  Committee  and  then 
he  and  Peter  Cosovich  were 
authorized  to  open,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  safe  expert,  the  safes 
and  strong  boxes  in  the  burned  out 
area  They  were  accompanied  on 
their  searches  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  armed  guards  headed  by  a  naval 
officer.  After  the  safes  were  opened, 
he  worked  with  insurance  adjusters 
and  donated  his  services  to  building 
owners  who  felt  they  had  not  been 
treated  fairly  or  had  had  difficulty  or 
delays  in  getting  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlements  You  can  be  sure  his 
signature  was  often  sought.  "We  have 
a  safecracker"  at  our  house  was  the 
family  joke. 

When  my  father  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  he  was  impressed  by  the 
generous  width  of  the  streets,  so, 
after  the  fire,  he  and  Sherman  Lovell 
urged  the  City  Council  and  property 
owners  to  widen  Commercial  Street. 
Their  pleas  were  not  generally 
heeded,  however,  a  token  concession 
was  made  and  the  result  can  be  seen 
where  the  2nd  story  of  the  Young 
Building  projects  over  the  sidewalk 
on  Commercial  at  14th  A  half 
century  later,  Dad  would  look  at  the 
congested  street  below  his  office 
windows,  shake  his  head  and  chide 
'those  mossbacks'  who  were  so  short¬ 
sighted 

Years  1923-26:  After  the  fire,  father 


moved  his  office  to  the  basement  of 
our  16th  Street  home  As  was  usual  in 
those  days,  most  houses  were  heated 
by  large  wood-burning  furnaces  — 
the  source  of  hot  air  circulated 
through  ceiling  pipes  which 
resembled  a  giant  octupus  Ours  was 
no  exception  so  when  business  was 
conducted  in  the  basement,  quarters 
were  cramped  until  late  spring  when 
the  woodpile  was  depleted.  The 
blended  odors  of  slab  wood  and 
drawing  paper  were  not  always 
appreciated  by  the  upstairs 
inhabitants!  George  Anderson,  a 
young  engineer  in  Dad's  employ, 
often  complained  about  the  noisy  old 
Maytag  washer  and  more  often  about 
me  'constructing'  various  things  using 
saw  and  hammer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  basement  George  and  Dad 
turned  out  an  impressive  quantity  of 
work  in  spite  of  the  distractions.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  recon¬ 
structions,  Dad  designed  virtually  all 
of  the  buildings  in  the  burned-out 
area  and  on  each  side  from  the 
Johnson  Garage,  Dance  Hall  and 
Gray  School  in  Uniontown  to  Astor 
School  in  Uppertown 

When  I  was  about  14  years  old,  I 
had  my  first  introduction  into  the 
intricacies  of  making  blueprints 
which,  as  was  commonly  assumed, 
were  not  made  by  drawing  with  white 
ink  on  blue  paper  Dad  and  I  would 
climb  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
attic  of  the  City  Hall  (Heritage  Center) 
where  he  and  the  city  engineer  had 
three  four  foot  long  shallow  trays  As 
I  filled  the  trays,  he  would  lay  a 
tracing  over  sensitized  paper  before 
placing  both  under  glass  set  in  a 
wooden  frame  He  then  would  hold 
the  frame  in  the  open  dormer  win¬ 
dow,  take  out  his  pocket  watch  and 
carefully  time  the  exposure.  My  job 
entailed  washing  the  exposed  print  in 
the  miserably  cold  water  of  the  first 
tray,  moving  it  to  the  posassium 
dichromate  solution  of  tray  two  and 
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Wicks'  design  for  the  early  Columbia  Hospital  on  16th  St 


washing  it  until  the  white  lines  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  final  clear  water 
rinse  I  then  dashed  across  the  uneven 
wood  lloor  (with  36"  of  wet  paper 
bouncing  off  the  front  of  my  dress)  to 
hang  those  dripping  prints  on  the 
clothes  line  strung  about.  Later  the 
prints  were  collected,  trimmed  and 
bound  into  sets 

In  1919,  the  local  Finnish 
Brotherhood  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Fraternal  FHospital 
Ass'n.,  Inc  comprising  several  local 
fraternal  groups.  The  association  was 
authorized  to  receive  gifts,  sell  stock, 
secure  property,  retain  an  architect 
and,  after  construction  was  com¬ 
pleted,  to  staff  and  operate  a  new 
hospital  The  Van  Dusen  and  Tren- 
chard  properties  at  16th  and  Franklin 
were  purchased  Several  houses  were 
moved  and  excavation  begun  when 
the  project  was  abandoned  after  the 
fire  because  the  financial  resources 
of  the  majority  of  the  300 
stockholders  were  depleted  In  1926, 
the  association  turned  the  purchased 
property  and  other  assets  over  to  a 
Lutheran  group  and  Dad  continued  as 
architect  for  the  70-bed  facility  The 
fireproof  structure  with  its  generous 


nine  foot  corridors  was  designed 
entirely  in  concrete,  including  the 
roof  slab  The  hospital  was  named 
Columbia'  for  Capt  Robert  Gray's 
ship,  the  'Columbia  Rediviva'  as  well 
as  the  Columbia  Conference  of  the 
Augustana  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church 

Between  1927-32,  some  of  his  work 
included  the  Cathlamet  Hotel  which 
was  refurbished  by  Pierre  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  his  restaurant 
Uppertown's  Home  Bakery  (A. 
Tilander),  the  Hottest  Spot  in  Town' 
(Koskelo's  Steambath),  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Annex,  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church  (Performing  Arts 
Center)  and  Lower  Columbia  Dairy 
Ass'n,  creameries  in  Clatskanine, 
Grays  River  and  Deep  River,  Wa  I 
accompanied  him  on  many  in¬ 
spection  trips  to  the  jobs  and 
remember  my  special  delight  in  going 
to  the  Washington  creameries 
because  that  meant  not  only  a  ferry 
trip  but  also  receiving  a  sfab  of  fresh 
creamery  butter  which  we  liberally 
spread  on  rounds  of  hardtack  pur¬ 
chased  at  Charlie  Niemi's  General 
Store  in  Naselle.  In  1915  Dad  had 
designed  the  DeForce  house  in 
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Astoria  and  during  the  depression  was 
asked  to  plan  a  rather  modest  con¬ 
version  of  it  into  two  flats.  He  was 
somewhat  dismayed  but  also  pleased 
to  receive  at  least  one  automobile 
tire  for  his  services  At  this  time,  he 
designed  the  first  three  houses  on 
Telegraph  Hill.  Of  the  first  two  for  Dr 
R  W  Kullberg  (owned  and  occupied 
by  Dr  Jue  and  family),  the  larger 
shows  a  Spanish  Colonial  influence. 
The  third  house  is  owned  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs  Peter  Cosovich  who 
laughingly  told  me  how  she  and  Dad 
could  not  agree  on  the  finish  of  the 
kitchen  cabinets  The  argument  went 
on  for  quite  a  period  of  time  but  Carla 
finally  won1  During  those  slow  years, 
Dad  had  time  to  design  the  traceries 
for  the  wooden  window  frames  at 
Trinity.  He  was  upset  when  the  donor 
of  one  of  the  large  windows  ar¬ 
bitrarily  changed  his  design  during 
fabrication  He  made  many  patent 
drawings  during  his  career,  among 
them  one  for  the  VIX  swivel  propellor 
for  aircraft  —  an  invention  he  and 
Emil  Strichert  collaborated  on  during 
the  depression 

Towards  the  end  of  the  depression, 
Dad  was  fortunate  in  having  received 
commissions  for  several  CWA 
projects  including  the  restoration  of 


the  llwaco  High  School  which  had 
burned  completely  except  for  the 
exterior  concrete  walls.  We  took 
great  delight  in  teasing  our  staunch 
Republican  father  about  possibly 
having  voted  for  FDR  after  having 
received  such  a  fine  Federally  funded 
project 

In  1925-36,  my  father  designed  the 
Mason-Ehrman  Warehouse  (Allied 
Van),  the  Trotter-Gunderson  building 
(Leon  s  and  Astoria  Florist)  and  the 
Louis  Nurnberg  residence  on  17th 
street  (owned  and  occupied  by 
Robert  and  Ruby  Sheets  He  was  the 
local  consulting  architect  for  the 
ONG  Armory  and  adapted  standard 
plans  to  meet  local  conditions  under 
the  direction  of  an  army  colonel.  He 
also  supervised  construction  and  on 
an  inspection  trip  almost  lost  his  life 
when  a  structural  member  in  the 
lamella  roof  system  crashed  through 
the  main  floor  less  than  five  feet  from 
him. 

Dad's  engineering  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  design  the  Astoria- 
North  Beach  Ferry  Company's  slip  at 
the  foot  of  14th  Street  The  slip, 
which  is  still  in  place,  was  fabricated 
at  Crossett-Western  in  Wauna  and 
was  one  of  the  early  uses  of 
Wolmamzed  lumber  During  this 


Wicks'  design  forCathlamet  Hotel  later  was  Pierre's  in  Cathlamet,  WA 
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period,  he  planned  the  conversion  ot 
the  Packard  Motorcar  Salesroom  at 
16th  and  Duane  for  Zero  Zone 
Lockers.  Payment  this  time  was  a  full 
beef  and  a  years  free  locker  rent 

I  joined  him  in  his  architectural 
practice  in  the  fall  of  1938  until  work 
slackened  because  of  WW2.  Among 
our  commissions  were  residences  for 
Edward  Elfving  (Dr  C.W.  Browning), 
Dr.  L.R.  Andrews  (Capt.  Martin  West), 
Capt.  F.S  Elfving  (Art  Sandstrom),  Dr 
Frank  Boyden  (J  R  Forrester)  and  19 
houses  on  Miller  Lane  (Todd-Miller). 
In  August  1942,  Dad  accepted  a 
postiion  as  chief  draftsman  at  the 
CRPA  Shipyard  in  Astoria  to  plan  the 
yard  and  design  wooden  ships  for  the 
U  S.  Maritime  Commission.  He  left 
the  yard  in  March,  1944  to  resume 
private  practice  Some  of  his  work 
included  Bio-Products,  Ltd  in 
Hammond,  Paragon  Packing  Co. 
Office  building  (Northwest  Natural 
Gas  Office),  Lower  Columbia  Dariy 
Ass'n  Plant  at  9th  and  Duane  (Astoria 
Clinic,  owner),  Zion  Lutheran  Church 
(Peace  Lutheran),  Brookfield  Co. 
Office&  Warehouse  (ESD/1-C),  Union 
Fishermen's  Co-op  Tuna  Plant  and 
Machine/Boat  Shop  and  Arne 
Abrahamsen's  residence  on  Irving 
Avenue. 

I  worked  with  Dad  again  tor  about 
VA  years  between  1946-50  and,  while 
we  knew  he  possessed  a  dry  sense  of 
humor,  it  became  more  evident  when 
office  visitors  would  comment  about 
the  rarity  of  seeing  a  woman  behind  a 
drafting  table  They  invariably  would 
ask  Dad  whether  or  not  he  had  a  son 
to  which  query  his  standard  answer 
was  "no  sons,  only  one-quarter  of  a 
DOZEN  daughters"  with  strong 
emphasis  on  the  dozen'  We  suspect 
he  had  hoped  his  third  child  would  be 
a  son  —  so  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
that  he  did  not  prevail  when  my  name 
was  selected  for  he  surely  would  have 
opted  for  'Johanna  Erika'! 

He  and  I  collaborated  on  Cochran's 


Department  Store  (ABECO), 
miscellaneous  work  for  Lovell  Auto, 
the  Riverfront  Building  and 
remodeling  of  the  Gilbert  Block  in 
Seaside  (B  Lucas)  and  the  Royal 
Building  (C.  Hoare)  at  11th  and 
Commercial  which  was  built  over  an 
old  concrete  foundation  for  a  theatre. 
We  designed  three  schools  — 
Gearhart  Elementary,  Broadway  in 
Seaside  and  Pine  Grove  in  Manzanita. 
Other  work  included  residences  for 
W.S.  Cochran  (Vic  Horgan)  and  R.M 
Beilis  (Dr  L  Dolin)  both  at  12th  and 
Lexington,  for  the  Charles  Doupes  in 
llwaco  and  the  Ridge  Drive  homes  for 
J.  Greenberg  (J.  Dean)  and  Clayton 
Morse  (Feme  Morse  Reynolds)  Dad 
was  a  'no-nonsense'  architect  whose 
first  concern  was  for  the  client  he 
represented.  What  was  specified  and 
bid  on  was  what  the  client  was  paying 
for  so  there  could  be  no  deviation 
from  the  specifications.  He  was 
respected  by  the  craftsmen  because 
he  was  fair  and  honest 

He  consistently  demonstrated  his 
awareness  of  the  history  of  this  region 
and  particularly  enjoyed  researching 
and  making  the  drawings  for  the 
replica  of  Ft.  Clatsop  Before  the 
parking  area  for  Lovell's  Tire  Shop  on 
Exchange  Street  between  13th  and 
14th  was  filled  and  paved,  he 
carefully  measured  the  exact  location 
of  historic  Shark  Rock  and  noted  it  on 
the  plot  plan  In  1933,  Leila  McKay 
christened  the  USS  Astoria  in 
Bremerton  and  was  presented  with  a 
silver  plaque  attached  to  a  block 
from  one  of  the  spruce  stockade 
posts  her  great-grandfather  and 
grandfather  helped  build  at  Ft 
Astoria  in  1811  Dad  designed  the 
plaque  and  took  great  pride  in  the 
superb  polish  he  managed  to  acquire 
on  the  half-petrified  block.  The 
stockade  was  found  when  excavation 
was  being  made  for  St  Mary  Hospital, 
(Adair  House)  which  stands  on  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  original  fort 
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This  artifact  is  in  the  Heritage  Center 
collection. 

From  1951,  Dad  was  semi-retired 
but  maintained  his  office  When  my 
husband,  Ernest  Brown  and  I  joined 
him  in  early  1954,  our  partnership  was 
known  as  Wicks  &  Brown,  Architects, 
AIA  He  then  became  moderately 
active  and,  although  he  had  worked 
primarily  in  wood  throughout  his 
career,  he  accepted  change  and  was 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  use  of 
new  materials  and  methods  of 
construction  In  the  next  eight  years, 
our  practice  flourished  but  due  to 
Astoria's  sluggish  economy,  most  of 
our  work  was  out  of  town 
necessitating  considerable  travel  to 
my  father's  delight  A  day  or  two 
before  a  forthcoming  inspection  trip, 
Dad  would  pack  his  old  Boston  brown 
bag,  buy  a  few  cigars  (when  we  were 
kids,  he  would  smoke  a  cigar  only  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  drive  to  the 
beach!)  and  impatiently  await 
departure  Upon  one  occasion,  a 
Spokane  contractor  sent  his  8-place 
plane  to  Astoria  for  Ernie  and  me  so 
we  could  attend  a  meeting  with  client 
and  contractor  in  Spokane  Dad,  who 
was  82  and  had  never  flown,  an¬ 
nounced  quite  positively  the  day 
before  we  were  to  leave  —  'I  want  to 
try  someone  else's  wings  before  I  try 
my  own'  —  so  I  was  left  to  keep  the 
office  open  He  was  so  enthralled 
with  seeing  the  Gorge  and  the  varied 
earth  patterns  from  an  elevation  of 
several  thousand  feet  that  he  did  not 
want  to  attend  the  meeting  but  was 
ready  to  reboard  the  plane  for 
another  flight  in  any  direction 

In  the  Wicks  &  Brown  era,  we 
designed  and  supervised  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  variety  of  work  in¬ 
cluding  7  churches,  8  medical-related 
facilities  (2  hospitals,  hospital  ad¬ 
ditions,  nursing  homes,  etc),  20 
residences,  Clatsop  College  work,  US 
Bank  in  Seaside,  Finnish  Nationality 
Classroom  at  Portland  State,  the  first 


remodeling  and  the  garden  Room  at 
the  Crab  Broiler,  2nd  floor  addition  to 
the  Administration  Building  at  the 
State  Hospital  and  a  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool  for  Hillcrest  School 
for  Girls,  both  projects  in  Salem  and 
numerous  commerical  projects 

Dad  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
education  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  students  when  he  visited 
me  at  the  university  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  him  was  the 
knowledge  he  gained  through  self¬ 
teaching  and  study  after  his  so-called 
'formal  education'.  This  enabled  him 
to  lay  out  all  of  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  systems  and  to  make 
structural  and  piling  calculations  in 
addition  to  the  design  and  super¬ 
vision  of  construction.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  mechanical  systems 
were  not  as  complicated  as  today, 
securing  Portland  engineering  ser¬ 
vices  was  difficult  and  there  were  not 
the  pressures  of  a  deadline'  Dad  was 
affectionately  known  for  having  'built 
hell  for  stout'  Al  Norblad  always 
teased  him  about  designing  a  one 
story  building  on  a  ten-story  foun¬ 
dation. 

A  small  town  practice  covers  a 
broad  spectrum  to  satisfy  the  varied 
needs  of  those  in  the  community. 
Dad's  practice  included  not  only 
educational,  commercial,  govern¬ 
mental,  residential  and  medical 
projects  —  but  also  such  works  as  the 
design  of  a  fish  trap  and  the  front 
stairway  to  the  2nd  floor  and  baths  at 
Astor  House.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  enumeration  of  all  of  his  known 
work  and,  unfortunately,  most  of  his 
records  and  drawings  were  lost  in  the 
fire  so  we  do  not  know  too  much 
about  the  1904-22  era.  It  is  a  credit  to 
his  honesty  and  integrity  that  he  was 
able  to  practice  in  Astoria  for  58 
years  and  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
both  its  citizens  and  his  peers 
throughout  the  northwest 
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From  Rector  Thomas  Hyland (1 864]  to  Rector  Sallie  E.  Shipper)  (1 986] 


Astoria's  oldest  church  building 


ASTORIA'S  GRACE  Episcopal  CEiurch 
lv  on  Franklin  Avenue  celebrates  one 
hundred  years  thus  holding  the  title 
as  oldest  church  building  in  Astoria, 
Ellen  Shannon  with  the  assistance  of 
Mary  Lovell,  Jorma  Leinassar  and 
Hester  Phillips  has  compiled  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  booklet, 
Years  of  Grace.  A  History  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  1886-1986.  Taken 
from  Early  Years,  page  5,  we  give  you 
but  an  excerpt  of  the  historic  ac¬ 
count:  "In  1854  Astoria  with  some  250 
settlers  became  the  government  seat 
of  Clatsop  County.  In  spite  of  this, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
A  Hyland  in  1864,  the  presence  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  was  scanty  in¬ 
deed." 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  an 
Anglican  priest  from  the  Far  Western 
Post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
located  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
Washington  Territory,  is  known  to 
have  visited  Fort  George  on 
November  8,  1838,  baptizing  four 
children  and  marrying  one  couple, 
Charlotte  Beaulieu  and  James  Birnie, 
Factor.  Not  until  fifteen  years  later, 
according  to  the  records,  did  the  first 
American  Episcopal  Church 
missionary  arrive.  The  Rev.  John 
McCarty,  D.D.,  reached  Astoria  on 
November  15,  1853,  sent  by  the 
Society  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  United  States,  with 
territorial  headquarters  in  Milwaukie, 
Oregon  Territory.  He  writes:  "I  of¬ 
ficiated  in  the  evening  at  Astoria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  a  very 
good  congregation,  but  where  I  could 
find  no  Episcopalians;  however,  the 
importance  of  the  place  requires  that 
at  least  occasional  services  should  be 
held  there  .  .  .  this  visit  to  Astoria, 


Grace  Episcopal  A, 

Church  on  Franklin 


though  by  steamboat,  took  me  from 
Monday  afternoon  to  Saturday 
morning." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Fielding  Scott 
D  D  ,  was  elected  Missionary  Bishop 
by  the  General  Convention  in  1853 
and  arrived  in  Portland  in  April  1854. 
He  held  services  in  Astoria  in  1855 
and  1856,  and  seems  to  have  felt  a 
genuine  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
few  hundred  souls  settled  in  the  tali 
timber  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

During  a  third  visit  in  1860,  he  held 
services  in  the  small  building  which 
was  used  as  a  Methodist  Church.  In 
1863  he  conducted  two  more  services 
this  time  in  the  Court  House,  baptized 
one  adult  and  confirmed  Mary  Adair 
and  Emma  Brown.  These  treks  to  the 
limit  of  the  American  frontier  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  resident  clergyman, 
and  a  church,  were  most  desirable  for 
the  little  settlement. 
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From 

the 

President 


The  Heritage  Center  is  becoming  a 
new  cultural  resource  which 
matches  our  special,  rich  legacy  of 
the  past.  Although  it  is  now  an 
operating  museum,  we  still  need 
further  funding  to  gain  the  Fred 
Meyer  Charitable  Trust  challenge 
grant  and  complete  the  exterior 
restoration.  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  individuals, 
businesses,  and  foundations  which 
have  committed  resources  to  this 
most  important  project.  If  you 
have  not  committed  a  pledge  or 
made  a  contribution,  please  take  a 
moment  to  do  so. 

Our  most  important  special  event, 
the  Oregon  Dixieland  Jubilee,  adds 
an  impressive  boost  to  the 
Heritage  Center  Project.  Each 
successive  year  the  ODJ  is  even 
more  successful.  Mark  your 
calendar,  and  invite  out-of-town 
friends  for  this  spirited  weekend 
October  10-12. 


